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KATHERINE IVES, 
concert pianist, gave her annual New York 
recital at Town Hall, New York, on De- 
cember 13. 


DR. HOWARD LYMAN, 
director of the University Chorus, Syracuse Umversity, Syracuse, N. Y., standing before 
the Berlin opera house. The picture was taken last summer while Dr. Lyman was in 
Berlin coaching the conductor's score of Aida with Kurt Schroeder, former chief con- pe es 
ductor of the Cologne Opera. FABIEN SEVITZKY, 
Russian conductor, and his wife, Maria 
Koussevitzky, soprano, with Frederick Ja- 
cobi, American composer, on the S.S. Eu- 
ropa en route to Paris. As previously 
announced, Mr. Sevitsky conducted the 
Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, January 
3; the Berlin Philharmonic, January 13; 
and will lead the Vienna Philharmonic and 
the Warsaw Philharmonic. 


KARL KRUEGER 
has just terminated his final season as 
conductor of the Seattle Symphony 


Orchestra 


FRIDA LEIDER AS ISOLDE 

in which role she has appeared with the — _ an alone cone 

Chicago Civic Opera rye nol (Karl : ae q ERNEST LERT, 
Schrecker photo) ETHEL BAR TLETT and RAE ROB- for the past two seasons stage director for 
ERTSON, the Metropolitan Opera Company, and for- 
English two-piano artists, in Havana, merly of La Scala, Milan, has signed a 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT where they played two engagements early three-year contract with J. J. Vincent, 
in December. Miss Bartlett and Mr. Rob- managing director of the German Grand 
ertson have given thirty-four concerts this Opera Company, as stage director for that 

season, company. 


and his bride, the former Mrs. Jennie Mar- 
ston Burgard, photographed at their suite 
in the Hotel Pierre, New York. They 
were married on New Year's Day. (Wide 


World Photo) 


FLORA MORA, 

( Havana, Cuba, 1916, conducting an orchestra of 
Her artist-pupils, the pianists Guillermina 
appeared as soloists, playing Beethoven, entertains the members of his family at his home near Paris. He is accompanied on the 

t a series of radio concerts in Cuba, piano by his daughter, Dassia, while Madame Chaliapin and his daughter, Stella, make 
ut this was her debut as orchestra conductor. up the critical audience. (Photo by Wide World) 


FEODOR CHALIAPIN 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 


253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ano CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
bcm RM. SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
140 


East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 * 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLinist—Conpuctor—TEAC HER 


Member of American Strin; “feckecher Available 
for Concerts. Pn mal I scher Foundation 


hony Orchestr 
3335 Steuben P+ mh. Y Y.C. Tel: EStabrook 8-6801 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 
Voice CULTURE OPERATIC 
Bet Canto MetHop 
St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 


Coacn 


315 West 99th 





EDWIN McARTHUR 


ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


Studio: 138 West 58th St., New York City 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Foundation. 120 Claremont Ave., 
i a Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., 
N. tel TRafalgar 7-6700. 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty or of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, 
Barrington, Mass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


Great 


Studios: New York 





LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan een House Bidg., 1425 ag N Y 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, J. 


PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and a 1429 


ALICE 


Te'ephones: 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky E t 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 











FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, New York 


Resilience Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera Studios, N. Y 

Her: PEnn. 6-2634 


VOL. CIV—NO. 3 
WHOLE NO. 2701 


MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Private and Class Lessons, Song and Speech 
Established in New York City 1901 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of “Vocat Wispom” 
formerly assistant to Lamperti 
Studios: 57 W. 75th St., N.Y. SUsquehanna 7-1079 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, TEACHER, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





IAN McINTYRE 
Voice SpeciaList—WorLp LecturER— 
PSYCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 


Singing—Vocal Artistry 
Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 7-3121 





FRANKLYN W. MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Teacher of Organ and Piano 

Detroit, 


Gunzburg School of Music, Mich. 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert P1anist—Artist-TE&AaCHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stoupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone CIrcle 7-8178 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





GERMAINE BENTZ 
Pianist—ACCOMPANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
First Prize, Conservatory of Strasbourg, 
Recommended if , _ Philipp, Paris 
116 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel. ClIrele 7-5269 


France 


STUDIO: 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





— “7 TTT , 
GEORGE I. TILTON 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp PrespyTeRIAN CHURCH 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, 
Tel. Trenton 5066 


N. J. 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 


ConTRALTO AND Vocat INSTRUCTOR 
Bel Canto Method 


Residence-Studio, London Terrace, 430 W. 24th St., 
New York. Tel. CHelsea 3-1442. Kindly write 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, OrGan anp Harmony Instruction 
Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School q Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
address: 601 West 140th 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 


Personal Street 








Class Matter January 8, 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





Ts CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama—Music—Dance 


A Civic Institution (Est. 1914) 
Writé for new illustrated catalog 


Seattle Washington 





DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 


Internationally famous Concert-Pianist, 
Composer and Master Teacher. 


Radio station: KMTR Mondays 
at 8:45 p.m. 
1735 No. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


YER, EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 





168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Published weekly by Musical Courier Company, Inc., 
1883, at the Post Office at New York, N. 
Yearly Subscription $5.00— -Europe $6.25—Canada $8.50 


Price 15 cents. 





113 West 57th Street, 


Catena, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
PIANO STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Program a Spe- 

cialty. 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 








EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





ME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
IN SPEECH AND SoNnG 


Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Onl 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Epwaxp JouNson of 
Ypera Co. 
171 West 7lst Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 


Endorsed by Metropolitan 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOL 
for 
PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
160 West 73rd Street 
TRafalgar 7-6700 


Sherman Square Studios, 
New York City 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire—Radio 
Great Northern Hotel, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 


ConpuctorR AND VocaL Teac 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of ‘Musie, 
Philadelphia 
Hotel Buckingham, 101 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 7-6810 


Residence: West 57th Street 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL aNnD Piano Instruction 


By appointment only 
853 Casucale Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Lgpuevele 
132 West 74th Street : : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 tented Carroll, Secy. 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
York 


New 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER-—-TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


Formexly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
pera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Director Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice, Piano 
and Dramatic Action. F. W. Riesberg, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composi- 
tion. Marian Filmer, Stage and Toe 
Dancing. Bruno Timmermann, Violin 
and Ensemble, 

28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. 

Tel. NEvins 8-3462 








New York. 
Y., under the Act of March 3, 


Entered as Second 
1879. 


FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 
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Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Halil, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H. H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
353 W. 57th Street, New York 
A. W. Ass’n Clubhouse Tel. COlumbus 5-6100 


FRANK TAURITZ 


Spaniso and GERMAN 
Reasonable rates 
Tel. BEnsonhurst 6-6146 








Specialist in FrRenou, ITALiaN, 


Diction; LanwevuaGe CoacH. 
1342-76th 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANiIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 
Srupio: 915 Carnectm Hatt, N.Y. BAvenswood 8-6965 


MARGOLIS «aw 





CHICAGO 








CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





Baroness 


OLGA von TURK ROHN 


Teacher of Voice 
1234 Kimball Bldg. 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


Chicago, Ill. 








New York 








+ SHAFFNER 


- SOPRANO — Soloist St. Bartholomew's Churen 
28 East 70th St., New York 
4-1750 


H Telephone KHinelander 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO Specializing in Lieder 
Betty Tit.totson Concert DiRgCTION 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


caROLINET, WE resisn 


SUsq. 7-4950 











50 W. 67th St., Tel.: 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Teacher oF MANy PROMINENT —— 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 


Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE TEACHER OF VOICE 

Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J 
105 West 130th Street 


New York City. 








Studio: 
N. Y. Branch: 














The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 











Heatl 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 
Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West 57th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 

59 East Adams St. 310 Sutter St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
or! amous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 





ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piaeno—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. CIrcle 7-4780 


BOICE 


s 
U 
s 
A SINGING 
N 
s. 





Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th =. New Yo 


rk Ci 
Studio 717 : Circle 7-018 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 


MME. C. TROTIN 
Author of ‘“‘Key to Musicianship’’ 


Carnegie Hall Private Residence 
Studio 805 411 West 115th 8t. 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Planist t: a 
ee or Pian 
Sherman Square Studics, 16¢ W. Tard a,nN r. C 
TRafalgar 1-¢T0¢ 





Tel. 
UNiversity 4-3803 

















| HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


(oy New YoRK aNnD a 
L PIANIST—TEACHE: 
L Special MacDowell i 
A Address, 2193 8& Overlook Rd., Cleveland Hgts., 0. 


nome MO WE gain 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha ooans, | Rafeaello Dies, oes cecal 
ius-Zendt and Night 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th s&., N. Y. Tel: ichuyier 4- 0335 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF ey << 
2 Orchard Parkway, White —_ Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall a = S 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST—Recent publications: Folk 
and Master Melodies for the Young Violinist: Bach 
Suite for Orchestra (Schirmer). 

Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 

















NAT. D. PIANO and THEORY 
Specializing in Adult Instruction. 
Beginners and Advanced. Poise 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. Con- 
centration. 

160 W. 73RD St., New Yor Citr 


PERSONAL PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Electrical Transcriptions 
ROYAL STUDIOS 
Royal Broadcasting Systems, Inc, 
Personal Recording Dept. 
501 Madison Avenue New York 
Wickersham 2-0425 








Complete Catalogues post free on app 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel, PEnn. 6-4897 














— 
SINGING 





cones 


PANIST 











MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HowenHUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Or gee to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 snowy | Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. h St. 

Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 


MR EATOR 


r 

E Organist-Director M. E. Church, 
tT West 16th bv a" New "York City 
s. Sunday Evenings, 


Special Music 3 
Visiting assisting 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 








Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


:KALLINI 


TEM OR Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
CONCERTS—OPERA—RECITALS 
Studio: 74 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. Tel. ENdicott 2-0139 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 














Columbia 
Chicago 


January 16, 1932 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jo2inaici. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1931-32 
Mgt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


RANCHES 
Tel. ACademy 2-244! 








THEORETICAL B 
415 Central Park West, New York 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
640 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Cae Il. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


KAY FOSTER 


omposer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
nem veadings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West llth St, N. Y. City 
MODERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Voice, Italian Bel Canto Method, Piano, Polyphony, 
Harmony, Musical Form and Gregorian Chant. 
Vanderbilt Studios No. 1 Telephone: CAledonia 5-7778 
15 East 38th 8t., N. Y. C. 9 a.m. to noon and 3 to 6 p.m. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 














Chicago 





Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘KRAFT 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and PR yy The Brigg Church a Union Theo. 
logical Seminary. Director of the School of Sacred Music of 
Union Theological Seminary. 412 Fifth Ave., N, Y¥. C. 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Dept. Eastman Schoo! 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


* BUTLER *«.~.. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, tll. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
ane Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel MAin 4-6935 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 

















Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


THOMPSON Gixxist 


R 
a Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
A 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 








Buy From Your Local Dealer 














RAY 


Chicago 


RUTH 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JOSEPHIND Lucongss, Emity Dar, 
Mo Hac STILEs, CLaine ALOBB 
145 West 80th St., New a 
Phone SUsquebanna 1-1763 





enor 





Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
Rodin Studios, 200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 7-0684 








SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SumeMan Square Sropios: 160 W. 13rd &., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 1-6701 and ENdicott 32-0748 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. Circle 17-9683 


mozmzorns 





NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
RECITALS MANAGED ProcraMs ARRANGED 
Address: ry Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 








DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
D. L. FrmepMaN Webster 4125 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 
744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 





Chicago 





‘TINKER 


TENOR 
353 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 


HARRY FRATKIN 


Violinist — Teacher 
“I can highly recommend him in both capacities.”’"—Awer. 


Srupios: Brooklyn, 1220—47th St., Tel. Windsor 6-529@. 
New York: 267 W. 70th 8t., Tel. ENdicott 2-2686. 
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Stravinsky’s Violin Concerto 
Has First New York Hearing 


New Opus Falls Flat Despite Dushkin’s Brilliant Perform- 
ance—Other Novelties Heard Under Stokowski 


Unconventional program builder par ex- 
cellence, Leopold Stokowski thought nothing 
of giving his hearers a deluge of novelties at 
the January 5th (fourth) concert of the Car- 
negie Hall series with which he and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra are this winter at- 
tracting their usual large New York audi- 
ences of discriminative music lovers. 

Of the six numbers on the program, four 
were subtitled “first time in New York,” 
and consisted of two Cuban dances by 
Alejandre Garcia Caturla; concerto for per- 
cussion instruments, Milhaud; Daphnis and 
Chloe, symphonic poem, Efrem Zimbalist ; 
and violin concerto, D major (with Samuel 
Dushkin as soloist) Stravinsky. The balance 
of the concert was made up of Mossolov’s 
Soviet Iron Foundry (first done in New 
York by Nikolai Sokoloff and the Cleveland 
Orchestra) and Moussorgsky’s Pictures at 
an Exposition, orchestrated by Ravel. 

Of course, the deepest interest of the eve- 
ning centered in the Stravinsky concerto, al- 
though reports of its recent European per- 
formances had brought the news (reported 
in the Musical Courier by various of its for- 
eign reviewers) that audiences and critics 
abroad did not embrace with any affection 
this new opus from the pen of the once orig- 
inal and impressive leader in modernistic 
music. (The same estimate may be found 
also in the Paris letter on another page of 
the Musical Courier.) 

A Dry 

The present commentator finds himself 
compelled to agree with the opinions of his 
European colleagues. Stravinsky seems to 
have nothing new or distinctive to say in his 
violin concerto which has four movements 
but takes less than fifteen minutes to per- 
form. Stravinsky himself has said: “The 
duration of a composition can no longer be 
measured by those of the past. For a 
Mozart the invention of the theme presented 
the maximum effort. The rest of the half 
hour was eaily filled by means of repetitions. 
refrains and cadenzas. But today all that is 
changed. . . . Now every measure is the re- 
sult of an enormous condensation of thought, 
so that sometimes in a whole day’s work I 
just manage to write two or three measures, 
proportions have changed, and a concerto of 
fifteen minutes is already a monumental 
work.” 

It is not strange if Stravinsky took a 
whole day to write several measures of his 
violin concerto for he probably was trying 
to think of something worth while to put on 
paper. As it is, he has succeeded in devising 
a few fragmentary, unimportant, and unat- 
tractive motifs and stringing them out by 
means of contrapuntal expansion and much 


CONCERTO 








TO MAKE AMERICAN 
DEBUT TOMORROW 


Photo by Lorelle, Paris 
VICENTE ESCUDERO, 
Spanish gypsy dancer, will make his first ap- 
pearance in this country on Sunday evening, 
January 17, at the Chanin Theater, New 
York City. 


rhythmical adroitness. Rhythm, indeed, is 
the keynote of the concerto, but even the 
almost incessant metrical jingling does not 
atone ‘for the dry thematic material and the 
sparse emotionalism which is found only— 
also in jejune quality—in the two middle 
sections of the work, Aria I and Aria II. 
Now and then a moment or two of arrest- 
ing harmony, a fleeting “effect” for the solo 
instrument, or a clever touch in the orches- 
tration, engages the interest of the listener, 
but on the whole the impression is left that 
Stravinsky has done no credit to his muse 
with its latest offspring and that the con- 
certo will harly find an affectionate reception 
from violinists in general or retain a lasting 
place in their repertoire. 


Samuel Dushkin, it is understood, has ob- 
tained the exclusive performing rights to the 
concerto for two years. It was in fact writ- 
ten for him. Naturally the Dushkin talents 
lend themselves con amore to the playing of 
the Stravinsky pages, and he is to be credited 
with courage and _ progressiveness for 
pioneering in the cause of a new composition 
by a noted composer. 

DusHkin Does His Best 

Dushkin put much brilliant technic, de- 
cisive rhythm, and clear exposition into his 
performance, and won warm personal re- 
sponse from his listeners, many of whom 
regretted that he had no better chance to 
display his inherently warm tone, broad 
style, and variety of coloring. 

OTHER NOVELTIES 

Efrem Zimbalist discloses expert orches- 
tral technic in his tonalizing of the Daphnis 
and Chloe legend, which Ravel also put into 
symphonic form. 

The Zimbalist work begins delicately and 
poetically with lovely flute passages, and 
presents many episodes of musical charm 
and weight harmonized and orchestrated 

(Continued on page 10) 





Amsterdam Musical Doings 
Emphasized by Mengelberg 


Conducts Notable Concerts — Moriz Rosenthal Conquers — 


Cortez and Ruffo Heard 


By EVELETH 


AMSTERDAM (HOoLLAND).— This city 
stands primarily in the sign of Mengelberg, 
and advisedly so. He has brought our great 
orchestra, the Concertgebouw, to towering 
artistic heights and the local public adores 
him correspondingly. 

At a recent symphonic evening he intro- 
duced a new work by his cousin Rudolph 
Mengelberg, a violin concerto, with Alex- 
ander Schmuller as the soloist. The first 
movement shows able handling of a beauti- 
ful theme, cleverly taken over and developed 
by the orchestra. The second part, the most 
important melodically, is of considerable 
depth, while the closing portion functions in 
a lighter vein, witty, and violinistically 
grateful. Executant and creator were much 
applauded. Mozart's Jupiter symphony 
opened the program, and Mengelberg con- 
ducted also Tschaikowsky’s overture fan- 
tasy, Romeo and Juliet, with much virtu- 
osity. 

MENGELBERG Tours RHINELAND 

A brief trip to several German cities by 
the orchestra caused a lull in musical ac 
tivities here, and after a week’s absence the 


VAN GEUNS 


group returned, refreshed by its Rhineland 
successes. Several concerts followed, the most 
intere sting being an all-Beethoven program 
in which Mengelberg scored with the Corio 
lan overture and the fifth symphony. Ania 
Dorfman, Russian pianist, played the “little” 
C major concerto with a fine clarity and 
graceful phrasing, pleasing her audience ex- 
ceedingly. 
BacH MAss IMPRESSES 
3ach’s B minor Mass had a magnificent 
presentation under Mengelberg. The ex- 
tremely difficult choral part was sung ad- 
mirably by the Toonkunst Chorus of 400 
voices, after many months of preparation. 
The four soloists fulfilled their roles well, 
especially the soprano, Miss Vincent, whose 
voice is ideally suited to music of this char- 
acter. The audience responded enthusiastic- 
ally to the impressiveness of the music and 
its intensive performance at the hands of a 
compelling conductor. 
ROSENTHAL 
Pianists many and varied have given re- 
citals during the past weeks, but the list was 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Lotte Lehmann in Recital 
Has Vivid New York Success 


Makes Striking Impression With Voice and Interpretations — 
Mastery of the Lied — Wins Cheers and Encores 


Of eminent previous reputation through 
her achievements with the Vienna Staatsoper 
and the Chicago Civic Opera, Lotte Leh- 
mann added strikingly to her laurels with 
her New York debut made as a song recital- 
ist in Town Hall on January 7 before an 
audience that represented the best metropoli- 
tan musical interests and took the visitor 
completely to their hearts. It can be said at 
once that the artistic victory of Lotte Leh- 
mann was complete and deeply deserved. 
She revealed herself as a soprano possessed 
of amply ranged and warmly appealing voice, 
and an interpretative gift which encompasses 
all the best qualities of an outstanding ex- 
ponent, of Lieder and less classical songs. 

The program of the Lehmann recital 
opened with a Brahms group, Von Ewiger 
Liebe, Botschaft, Vergebliches Standchen, 
Der Schmied; then came An die Musik, Der 
Tod und das Maedchen, Auf dem Wasser 
zu Singen, Staendchen, Schubert; Der Nuss- 
baum, Ich grolle Nicht, Auftrage, Schu- 
mann; D’une Prison, Hahn; Les temps des 
lilas, Chausson; Recontre, Faure, and, finally, 
Traum durch die Dammerung, Zueignun, 
Standchen, Strauss—with Heimliche Auffor- 
derung and Cacelie as encores by the com- 
poser of the closing group. 

Authority, power, and breadth in the open- 
ing number at once established the status of 
Lotte Lehmann as an artist with a signifi- 
cant message and the rich glory of her tones 


completed the offering which early made en- 
thusiastic converts of her auditors. 

A round dozen of the songs could be sel- 
ected for especial detailing of Mme. Leh- 
mann’s rare achievements, but general des- 
cription serves perhaps even better to give 
an idea of the versatility of her art, in vo- 
calism and interpretation. She has a flexible, 
deeply expressive voice that lends itself 
readily to all moods and colorings, from the 
diaphanous lightness of Auf dem Wasser zu 
Singen to the deep soulfulness of Ich grolle 
nicht. Exquisite delicacy in Der Nussbaum 
is as much within the Lehmann province, 
as the stirring robustness in Der Schmied 
and the tremulous poesy of Traum durch 
die Dammerung. 

All the songs gave out their full measure 
of meaning in music and text, the former 
with countless nuances of tone tints, phras- 
ing, and accentuation, and the poems being 
set forth with unceasing exposition of the 
appropriate atmosphere and moods, in their 
elements tragic, lyrical, dramatic, and comi- 
cal. 

It was altogether a recital of exalted nat- 
ure in singing mastery, declamation, and 
communicative feeling, and the success bor 
dered on the sensational. 

The only flaws noticeable in the perform 
ances were infrequent slight lapses in pitch 
during the earlier songs before the artist 
had found herself entirely; and occasional 


overstressing of tone volume in episodes 
which apparently moved the performer to 
uncontrollable outburst of emotion. 

\pplause, cheers, encores told the story 
of how the listeners received Lotte Leh 
mann. There was another shining 
queen of song Lehmann. The latest 
bearer of that is adding lustre to its 
high celebrity. 

Kurt Ruhrseitz was an understanding 
responsive aide at the piano. 
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Egon Petri Delights Hearers 
at His Debut 


New York Recital Introduces 
Distinguished Dutch Pianist 
In Exacting Program 


a dignified 
pianist, teacher, 
Egon Petri made 


Preceded to this country by 
European reputation as a 
and disciple of Busoni, 
his American debut at a Town Hall evening 
recital before an expectant audience, which 
included many musicians of note. 

Mr. Petri, fifty-one years old, and born in 
Holland, lived for many years in England 
and Germany, has appeared as a concert 
pianist in many foreign music centers, and 
is especially popular in Russia, where he 
gave an unusually great number of recitals 
under the auspices of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

An unconventional program was Petri’s 
for his opening recital here, and consisted 
of Capriccio (on the farewell to his favorite 
brother), Bach; four chorale  preludes 
(Sleepers Awake, In Thee Is Joy, I Call to 
Thee, Rejoice Christians), Bach-Busoni; 
sonata, opus 111, minor, Beethoven; All’ 
Italia, Toccata-lantasie-Ciaconna, Perpetu 
um Mobile, Busoni; and Six Studies by 
¥ nae Liszt, consisting of Tremolo, An- 
dante Capriccioso, La Campanella, Arpeggio, 
La Chasse, Tema con Variazoni. 

Mr. Petri, earnest, sedate, tall, somewhat 
bald, went at his long and severe task 
severe in length and program content) with 
intense concentration, gusto, and authority. 
He is a profeundly musical player who has 
assimilated his material to the last degree in 
form, nature, and interpretation. His 
ceptions are large, noble, convincing. He 
projects a heroic line when necessary —as 
in the Beethoven sonata, which he did with 
impressive sweep—but he also knows effec 
tively how to detail in miniature. Some 
times in fact he seems almost too meticulous 
and exact in his setting forth of phrase divi- 
sions, periods, and accentuations. 

The Bach chorales were voiced with ex- 
quisite contrapuntal clarity and crisply pure 
touch; the same composer's Capriccio re 
veaied its “story” eloquently and beautifully 

In the Busoni works (futile, dry, and dif 
fuse as compositions) the performer emerged 
triumphantly as a technician and a master of 
dynamics. There were passages of dazzling 
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Chicago Opera Engages 
Mile. Nespoulous 


(Special Cable to the Musical Courier) 
Paris.—Mlle. Nespoulous, French soprano 
of the Paris Grand Opera, has been engaged 
by the Chicago Civic Opera for the 
of 1932-33. She will sing Thais, 
Werther, and other French roles with 
Chicago company. eo 


season 
Louise 
the 


Eleanor Spencer Helps 
Vienna — 


(Special Cable to the Courier) 
VirNNA.—Eleanor Spencer gave a recital 
here for the impoverished of the city and a 
capacity audience accorded the pianist an 
ovation. Several encores were demanded. 


G. K 


Music al 


Unconfirmed News 


Reports too late to verify at press time, 
have it that the Metropolitan Opera might 
curtail its usual twenty-four weeks to eigh 
teen next and that the New York 
Stadium and Ravinia Opera may 
not resume activities for the 
summer. 


Kleiber 


Although not 
regrettable news 
Kleiber is not in the list of 
gaged to lead the New York 
Orchestra next season. 
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Musicians Are GULLIBLE BEINGS 


By LOMA ROBERTS 


ECAUSE they once paid a dollar and a 
half for a public health lecture some 


people would drink a quart of butter- 
for the rest of their lives. 

I once knew a singer who ate only raw 
cabbage for dinner. The habit chron 
After many years I unearthed the fact that 
his master had had a doctor who believed 
in raw cabbage. I now have a piano pupil 
who for practise, lessons, and recitals insists 
on sitting on a cushion. It is 
former teacher used to use a chair 
broken bottom which was always 
with a soft cushion to avoid the embarrass 
ment potential in jagged wood. While | 
teach I fumble three lead pencils. The day 
my pupil. gives up the cushion and keeps 
three pencils at each end of the pian I will 
know | have won him over. Not before 

So powerful are the effects of prestige 
suggestion. | myself have drunk quarts of 
the most disagreeable oil at the suggestion 
of a doctor who I had reason to believe 
knew more than I about the intestinal tracts 
Once in the ignorance of youth I practised 
piano with a 
and a stiff downward 
and six hours at a time, be 

certain plano teacher credit 
for knowing more than | about practising. 
But never while in my right mind would | 
eat raw cabbages or wear pink suspenders 
just because Mr. Ouglitzky is a famous pian 
ist Phat is Some peopl 
are just oversuggestibl 

True, the gods of justice 
these susceptible souls by a 
host of 
harmless word or 
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negatively 


have 
goodly 
counter-suggestibles, a 

charged beings whom a 
softly penned phrase can rous« 
violent untruth 

these types could probably read Adler 
be convinced on one page that they are hy 
per-suggestibles, susceptible to and 
on the next page that they are counter-sug 
gestibles who may later become dangerous as 
In fairful 


convictions of basi 


paranola 


maniac depressives concern the 
would thereafter resolve to take all relevant 
stimuli into account and let their 
be aroused by a combination of 
stead of by one alone But that 

sion would promptly go down the dusky way 
of all good resolutions the 
was a stimult 
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individual reminds me 

a man | knew who decided to go to 

healer for a mysterious paralysis 

He was taken by a friend t 

hotel. Solemnly his friend 

through the silent corridors 

toward a dim light 

the hallway’s end \ 

portal slowly opened. The 

into a rug strewn chamber ( 
luxuriously under 

incense drenched the cloudy air. 

end of the room amid the reds 
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WITH A SHRIEK THE 


blame nor credit is due him, for humanity's 
susceptibility to prestige suggestion is still 
far in advance of conscious pedagogy 
I should like to find somebody, 

teacher or rug merchant, who could 
cure me of my hay fever, providing it 
done without resorting to the 
idea that I never reall 
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ly had it 


THE SHADE OF BACH-CZERNY 
| have 


1 


been convinced by modern psy- 
chology that whatever have in you, 
whether it’s the devil or only an E 
scale, it is possible to have it 
drawn out In fact [ once tested this 
conviction in connection with my piano play- 
ing. Believing the reason I failed as a 
famous extempore player lay in an unre 
leased inhibition, 1 decided to employ some 
modern black magic. So I hired a psycholo 
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MAN LEAPED TO HIS FEET. 
gist and prevailed upon him to hypnotize me 
for the purpose of suggesting to the omnipo- 
tent subconscious that I improvise in the 
style of Bach. It was a valuable experiment. 
I say valuable because it cost me $150. Fif- 
teen dollars a sitting. Fifteen dollars, sit- 
ting or reclining. Most of the time was spent 
reclining in long preparatory stages of relax- 
ation But finally the rebellious subcon- 
scious was wheedled into a mood for accept- 
ing the suggestion that I improvise. Inspi- 
ration hovered. The air was heavily charged 
with the bursting pregnancy of a sublime 
prelude and fugue. The silence was electric. 
Then suddenly penetrating the intense quiet 
came brilliant sound. It was Czerny. 
Czerny, opus 740, No. 1, transposed to D flat 
as I'd had my last pupil do it. The experi- 
ment was a failure. Of course I blamed the 
psychologist but I did not get my money 


IN SONG 


BY CLARENCE LUCAS 


a dull and rainy Winter afternoon | 
sat in a shadowy Parisian studio and tried 
to imagine the flood of light which must 
filled it when Munkacsy worked on his 
immense canvases. In this room the famous 
pictures, Christ before Pilate and Milton 
Dictating Paradise Lost took shape and 
itmosphere and color. The remark which I 
then made to Georges Cunelli, that “painters 
could not work without light,” was an un- 
necessary platitude. But it served to recall 
to the professor an experience of his own 
years ago in Copenhagen. He said a 
young man came to him one morning to have 
his voice developed and trained. He had a 
splendid voice, good physique, musical intel- 
ligence, but ! Here Georges Cunelli 
stopped and began to laugh. “You say a 
painter needs light What will you say 
when I tell you that young man had no soft 
palate, no front teeth, and his upper lip was 
paralyzed? ‘Ah’ was perfect. But when | 
asked him to sing Ma, Da, Pa, Ta, he could 
only say, “Wah, wah, wah, wah,’ and a nasal 
sound of ‘N.’ He had recently given a song 
recital with such ludicrous results that the 
newspapers compared him to a ballet dancer 
with wooden legs. This was the hardest nut 
| ever had to crack. I've had all kinds of 
experiences with fine voices and no brains, 
high intelligence and no i 
and quick intelligence with no ear. But I 
never before met with so many serious 
physical defects in a single singer. By 
building up the muscles of the lower jaw 
and learning to control his throat in a pecu- 
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good 


voice, 


liar way he was able in time to pronounce 
his consonants passably indistinctly.” 

And that reminded me of a Russian so- 
prano I knew in England many years ago 
who always advertised that she sang every 
song to the original words the composer set. 
She was well endowed with teeth (pre- 
sumably natural for a dentist would not have 
wasted so much tusk material) no lip of hers 
was paralyzed, and her soft palate was all 
that a soft palate should be. Yet she did not 
pronounce her consonants “passably indis- 
tinctly.” consonants and vowels and all other 
noises whatsoever in English, Aztec, Dutch, 
Italian, German, French, Hungarian, and 
Polish, sounded alike to me. I could not 
even recognize the English language. 

| think she must have pronounced all dia 
lects at once, a kind of linguistic unison, as 
it were, or synchronized polyglotism. Per- 
haps this feat of the tongue was more diff- 
cult than the common practice of pronounc- 
ing each language separately But it was 
too high an art for the unenlightened public, 
and the singer’s reward in cash and admira- 
tion was very small. At the end of her 
career of disappointment she might have 
justifiably exclaimed in the Latin of the ex- 
piring Enmiperor Nero: “Qualis artifex 
pereo!”: which means in English, without 
the accompaniment of twenty other lan- 
guages: “What an artist dies.” 

Yet the simple public continues to take a 
sentimental interest in the words of a 
singer’s song and refuses to be enraptured 
by artistic showing off. 


back, as it seemed he had not guaranteed to 
enable me to play like Bach. Evidently he 
himself had not been convinced that it could 
be done. 

So I discovered that suggestion does not 
create. It merely draws out. Psychologists 
are not magicians. They cannot take Bach 
out of Czerny any more than they can take 
rabbits out of hats. But whatever you're 
sure is there, whether it be music or sour 
food, it may surely be drawn out, by attain- 
ing the requisite mental state. The mental 
state is the important thing. Once you're in 
it, it doesn’t matter whether it was provoked 
by Dr. Freude or a rug salesman. In other 
words, as Dr. Coue has so brilliantly inti- 
mated, it is largely a matter of auto-sugges- 
tion. No doubt a person could get the high- 
est inspiration from a piano tuner if he were 
told beforehand that the man was the world’s 
greatest pianist. 

MUSICAL 

That is the way the mind works under 
normal conditions. And musicians have an 
exaggerated susceptibility to suggestion. 
The reason is that music is similar to hyp- 
notism, and the hypnotic state is the most 
suggestible of all mental states. Their simi- 
larity lies chiefly in the fact that for either, 
the mind must be perfectly concentrated. 
Both in hypnosis and in musical performance 
the field of activity is narrowed down to one 
point. In hypnosis that point is contacted 
by the operator. In music it is open only to 
the music that has been learned. In other 
words, when we concentrate perfectly on 
playing the piano we do to ourselves the 
same thing a psychologist does to us when 
we let him hypnotize us. The only difference 
is that in hypnosis the psychologist may do 
the suggesting, and in piano playing the di- 
rections come directly from the store of 
learning already in the subconscious mind. 
In their demands for clear reception they are 
both like tuning in on a radio station. 

When we tune in on a radio station, what 
we get is likely to influence us one way or 
another. (That at least is the advertiser’s 
major premise.) It is the same when one 
person is tuned in on another's concentrated 
mind. He is bound either to influence or 
be influenced by that mind, or both. The 
psychologist controls his patient by merely 
guiding the release of his pent up mind 
through the narrow apperture of concentra- 
tion. The music teacher who can dip into 
his pupil's stream of musical consciousness 
can in the same manner control that student. 
Hence the large number of Trilbys in the 
musical world. 

With such direct mental contact there is 
no necessity for prestige suggestion. Only 
when his receptivity to direct suggestion is 
diluted by scattered attention is a student 
open to the more superficial influences. Cab- 
bages and pink suspenders creep into the 
mental attic only if there is room there. 

THE 


CONSCIOUSNESS 


Test oF A TEACHER 

What to do then, if a music teacher has 
you hypnotized? There is no need to coil 
up and retaliate with venom. Look yourself 
over, remove the pink suspenders if they’re 
there, throw out the buttermilk, or keep on 
drinking it if it does you any good, and if 
the three pencils at each end of the piano 
rattle and tiff with the keys, put them back 
in the desk where they belong. Aside from 
that if you have a good teacher let him hyp- 
notize you. It is the easiest way. You can 
easily rationalize your gullibility. After all 
complete immunity to suggestion can be at- 
tained only by the hopelessly insane. Those 
who are most amenable to reason and logic 
and those whose social feelings have been 
least distorted are the ones most capable of 
being influenced by people around them. 

So there are two sides to the situation. It 
is true that musicians are very amenable to 
suggestion because through their powers of 
concentration they are usually in a receptive 
state. But the intensely concentrated stu- 
dent absorbs knowledge and inspiration di 
rectly from its closest source, and he uses 
that knowledge freely and uncritically, for 
the time at least. i 

The only moral is to choose the source of 
suggestion carefully. It is as embarrassing 
to learn Bach from a piano tuner as it is to 
be cured of paralysis by an Oriental rug 
salesman. Once you've found a real teacher, 
stick to him. His influence is better than 
that of a professional psychologist, who after 
all can do no more than put you in a state 
conducive to pouring out what you’ve already 
been ‘taught. Moreover, if you've never 
been able to improvise while conscious don’t 
pay any psychologist for browbeating your 
poor subconscious into an improvisation. 
For musical performance Bach is still a bet- 
ter operator than Freud. 
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WENTY-FIVE hundred years ago 

Confucius said: “How to play music 

may be known, first each part separate- 
ly then a swell of harmony, each part 
distinct, rolling on to the finish.” Confucius 
taught this about two hundred years before 
the almost complete blotting out of culture, 
including the art of music, by burning 
through the vicious edict of the Emperor 
Ch’in, and the people today regard the music 
of Confucius’ time and that before the disas- 
trous event as “The lost art. 

In reading this quotation from Confucius, 
one is at once struck by the modernity of the 
thought. It may well be the advice of one 
of our present day professors on the study 
of Bach. It is commonly supposed and 
known by many that the harmony alluded to 
by Confucius dealt with that produced by 
different types of sound rather than by dif- 
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ferent degrees of sound but we would like to 
think that if harmony in our western sense 
did not exist then, that it was divine pre- 
science on the part of (¢ ‘onfucius for what is 
to follow in the light of the present treatise 
upon the subject. 

Although there is no such thing as a sys- 
tem of harmony in China to day and very 
little is employed in their music, the Chinese 
have a definite feeling for harmony and are 
_just beginning to experiment in its use. All 
the orchestras and ensemble music in China 
today play mostly in unison. Certain instru- 
ments, like the Wu-China (violin) give a 

more clearly defined line of melody, while an 
instrument like the Pipa (guitar) although 
playing the same melody, provides certain 
embellishments, in a strictly characteristic 
way and in true Chinese idiom. These em- 
bellishments usually provide a_ certain 
amount of harmony because combinations of 
tones immediately come into play. The fol- 
lowing typically Chinese examples — will 
amply illustrate this point. (See Illustra- 
tion 1.) 

Such combinations based purely upon thor- 
oughly Chinese lines of melody, produce a 
harmony in most instances that is absolutely 
strange and foreign to our sense of the per- 
fect combinations of sounds. Listening in- 
tently to various orchestras throughout 
China, the writer was made aware of a new 
world of harmony in China, and especially 
after he consciously experimented upon the 
Chinese ear Ww ith various intervals of sounds. 

This “new” world of harmony will pro- 
vide much interesting comment, study, and 
investigation in the future. It is a new 
world of harmony for us because combina- 
tions of tones such as would spell perfect 
dissonance in the western world with ‘all its 
tradition of music, in China make consonance 
or perfect combinations of sounds. In other 
words the whole case for harmony is prac- 
tically reversed and they hear consonance 
very often where we hear dissonance and 
vice versa. 

Is it possible to answer the question why 
the Chinese have so contrary an ear in har- 
mony to our own? Substantial reasons may 
be found by going back into the scale and 
analyzing the line and form of Chinese 
melody and yet such a question may not be 
answered adequately with our present store 
of knowledge. It may just as well be asked 
why the Chinese funeral color is white in- 
stead of black, or why their seat of honor 
is on the left rather than on the right, or 
why they begin a meal with dessert and end 
with soup. All such aspects of Chinese life 
show that the mode of procedure and manner 
of approach are very often diametrically op- 
posed to our conceptions. It becomes appar- 
ent very soon that it all amounts to looking 
at life from a different point of view. The 
Chinese live at the opposite ends of the 
world and as though that followed naturally, 
express themselves largely in a manner op- 
posite to our own. It cannot be explained 
without looking far back into the abyss of 
time, and that is not the intrinsic purpose 
of this piece of writing. 

Perhaps some may say that China is very 
far ahead of the Western world in her musi- 
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cal conception of sounds and it may be true 
when you come to consider it in the light 
of the fact that only recently in Western 
musical history has the conception of the 
harmonic combination of tones become so 
elastic as to cause one to laugh at the idea 
that Beethoven was once considered com- 
paratively mad and Debussy fairly demented. 
(Incidentally, was it not Debussy, who gave 
us so much that is new as a direct conse- 
quence of the inspiration he - by mak- 
ing an intensive study of Far-Eastern 
music?) 

In such a light may Chinese music be ad- 
judged the most modern, leaving even 
Schoenberg a step behind without consider- 
ing his excursions into Atonality and Poly- 
tonality although, these in my opinion would 
not be entirely unwelcome to the Chinese 
ear. 

But let us now examine further into the 
whys and wherefores of harmony in Chinese 
music by considering further examples from 
the native repertoire and endeavoring to dis- 
cover their origin and reason. 

First one should regard the character of 
Chinese melody because that is the first key 
to the harmony to be used; it being pre- 
supposed, of course, that there is a strong 
psychological unity between melody and har- 
mony. The melodic line in the most charac- 
teristic measures in native music, according 
to western standards diverges into unconven- 
tional lines, in the truest cases running into 
fourths and fifths, seconds, sevenths and 
ninths. The following fragments from Chi- 
nese melodies represent some of the most 
beautiful sections and will serve for illustra- 
tions. (See Illustration 2.) These little 
sections will immediately give to the musi- 
cian a clear outline of what the necessary 
background of harmony would be so as not 
to destroy the character of the melody and 
the music. There are exceptions in the 
movement of tones melodically from those 
just pointed out but close association with 
Chinese music has convinced me they are 
more the exception than the rule and that 
the essential character of the pure Chinese 
melody is decidedly along the lines of the 
examples given above. 

Now comes perhaps the most important 
question in regard to the essential harmonic 
background of Chinese music. What is the 
fundamental conception of the importance of 
tones in the scale as compared with that 
of the West That there is definitely a differ- 
ence can be proved. Our Western harmony 
is based primarily upon three fundamental 
chords with subsidiary divisions based upon 
our conception of the most important tones 
in the scale. Those chords in order are the 
Tonic, Dominant, and Subdominant, etc. 
When we conclude a piece conservatively we 
always end with the chord of the tonic, per- 
haps preceded by the dominant or subdomi 
nant as a chord of finality where everything 
is resolved and brought to a final resting 
place. Such is the difference between the 
Chinese idea of the importance of tones that 
the identical ending would be to the strict 
Chinese ear inadequate and somewhat pre- 


senting the feeling that we would experience 


if we closed with a dominant or subdomi- 
nant chord. I am speaking of the bulk of 
Chinese music which is purely Chinese in 
origin. There is other music in China that 
is not built purely upon the pentatonic scale 
and in fact some that is actually built upon 
our own diatonic scale, brought in through 
external influences, but these are not be seri- 
ously reckoned with and are only a smail rep- 
resentation in the mass of Chinese music. 

The close affinity in regard to scales be- 
tween the original Scotch music and Chinese 
music is clearly evident. I could quote sev- 
eral of the old Scotch songs all based on 
the pentatonic scale and behaving in this 
respect as do the Chinese melodies. Even 
in Scotland there were those who recognized 
the necessity of harmonizing the music under 
a special system had not the influx of Euro- 
pean music through the church destroyed 
its original character. 

The fifth note of the Chinese scale is 
considered most important in China from 
the point of view of the diatonic major mode 
Of lesser importance are the second and 
the fourth and in religious music the sixth 
and the tonic are are really the least impor- 
tant of all. The following examples from 
Chinese melody will amply illustrate this 
point. (See Illustration 3). 


Comparison between Occidental and Chi 
nese conceptions of the structure of melody 
and its most important tones using the forms 
of Thesis and Antithesis as being common 
forms in both music, may be made in the 


attached interesting examples; 
will show more clearly the basic dif- 
of the two musical systems. (See 
Illustration 4). 

By such comparisons one begins to realize 
the difference that underlies these two forms 


of musical expression. 
are discovered (or at least it seems so 
time being) some of the essential facts 
ie behind and explain this peculiar 
contrary sense of harmony that lives 
in China among her people to-day. 
The writer understands 
with recent developments . hina, attempts 
» being made to influence its music with 
harmony along more developed lines. 
» attempts consist of efforts to com- 


various melodies, an interesting experi- 
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ment trom the historical point of view, as 
we know that the identical efforts in Dia- 
phony were conducted in Europe about the 
time of Guiddo of Averezzo (11th century) 
in the very early stages of harmonic devel 
opment in the west. Here again the Chinese 
point of view stands out from the Western. 
The former believe that in the treatment 
of combinations of sounds, the melodies 
should remain separate and not be blended 
into one another 

All this is of course a realization of the 
fact that music cannot be complete without 
embodying the three necessary elements 
melody, rhythm and harmony. China is 
abundantly rich in both melody and rhythm 
but sadly lacking in a system of harmony 
at present. It is the writer’s hope that a 
movement may soon be under way for a 
new school of music along Polyphonic lines. 
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Illustration 4 


But most of all there 


in connection 


Some 


With the present progressive element of the 
Chinese people the realization should not 
be far distant in spite of the fact that much 
opposition might come from so ultra-con- 
servative and almost reactionary a group 
as that located in Peiping. 

It all depends upon whether China will 
maintain her own individuality in the world 
of music or whether she will eventually 
submit to foreign invasion in these matters 
of tone and tonalities, and their derivative 
harmonic elaboration 
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AUSTRAL SINGS 


(From the Vancouver Daily Province, 


Vane ouver, 


When Austral sang of Life 
There came a splendored win- 
nowing of wings, 
Rainbowed with Paradisal col- 
orings ; 
Passion and pain—the irised 
depth and height 
Of wordless longing and un- 
dreamed delight— 
Became articulate in swift de- 
sire, 
Effused with luring flame ot 
lyric fire. 
Awakened in the heart such 
raptured strife, 
When Austral sang of Life. 


When Austral sang of 
Death— 
Dark waters surged in sunless 
tumult through 
A shadowed valley—then there 
swiftly flew 
A silver whisper, searching till 
it found 
The breach within an arc of 
perfect sound; 
Spreading wide pinions of com- 
passion o’er 
\ lonely watcher on an un 
known shore. 
The Rose of Sharon bloomed in 
Nazareth, 
When Austral sang of Death 


British Columbia 


When Austral sang of 
Faith 
One held my hand whom life 
had emptied of 
The dear solicitudes of human 
love. 
With seraph wings the soul of 
song was fanned 
“IT know that my Redeemer 
liveth”—and 
Yet in my flesh . . though 
worm destroy 
Shall I see God.—I know! 
I know !—came Joy 
Through tears, a fugitive sweet 
wraith, 
When Austral sang of Faith. 


When Austral sang of Love 
The very air was magically 
bossed 
With all the Beauty life had 
ever lost ; 
And in the amber aisles of Ar 
cady 
Pan fluted a diviner ecstasy: 
\ wandering Star came ten 
derly to rest 
Where slept a baby at his 
mother’s breast, 
Life smiled at Death and God 
smiled from above, 
When Austral sang of Love 
BLANCHE E. Hott Murison 
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Coloratura Opera Returns 
to Metropolitan Repertoire 


Lucia Engagingly Presented with Lily Pons in Title Role 
Lohengrin Again—Familiar Casts in Other Offerings 
Pasero, Alfredo Gan- 


Millo Picco, Giordano 
Ananian. Tullio Sera- 


Macpherson, Tancredi 
dolfi, Philine Falco, 

Paltrinieri and Paolo 
fin conducted. 


Lucia, January 4 
return 


New 


Pons made a truly 
of her earliest triumph in 
when she effected her 1931-32 debut 
at the Metropolitan last week on the fash- 
ionable Monday evening. Her medium was 
Lucia, the opera which Mme. Pons 
also for her first appearance in America last 
season 
The remarkably 
indefatigable 
constantly and the 
operat 
voice of volume, z 
delivery, and complete mastery of technic, 
color, and delivery As a rule, coloratura 
opranos concern themselves chiefly with 
1 brilliancy and speed, but Mme. Pons 
musical 
artis 


Lily 
to the 
York, 


impressive 


scene 


The Flying Dutchman, January 7 

fine performance was pro- 
ferred with Maria Jeritza, Senta; Friedrich 
Schorr, the Dutchman; Rudolf Laubenthal, 
Erik; Ivar Andresen, Daland. The balance 
of the cast comprised Julia Claussen, and 
Hans Clemens. 

Despite a bad cold which prevented Jeritza 

from expending the energy necessary to take 
curtain calls at the end of the second act, 
the diva achieved the difficult role of Senta 
with fire and passion. Her voice did not 
sound impaired by her illness, and she missed 
none of the tragic depth and mystic ecstasy 
which the singing of Senta should reveal. 
The impersonation is one of the best in the 
extensive Jeritza repertoire. 
Laubenthal acquitted himself splendidly. 
is voice seemed unusually fresh and vigor 
ous. The long and vocally taxing episode of 
the second act was set forth with finesse and 
careful delineation of the Wagnerian tradi 
tions 

The Dutchman is well adapted to Schorr’s 
demeanor and voice. The choral contribu 
tions of the men’s and women’s choruses 
a highly important part of this opus—were 
impressive in sonority and finish of tone. 
\rtur Bodanzky conducted. 
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seTved 
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latest demon 
revealed a 
meaningful 
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voca 
to emphasize the purely 


mmposer and to 


eeks also 
intent of the c 
tically upon the lyrical episodes which serve 
as contrast to the mere technical 
display H 

To make a Lucia interpretation as ‘ape il 
last week when 


dwell 


passages ol 


and ¢ as was the case 


Mme 


ents ot 


loquent 
Pons presented the role, requires tal 
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uficance and it 1s 


extraordinary sig 
now generally conceded that she possesses 
them in rich measure Her Mad 
a scintillant exhibition, of course, but it was 
in the de deliv 

Pons 


who rev 


scene was 
charm, and feeling 
lyrical moments that 
listeners 
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intelligent 
Needless to ate, the sing 
with acclaim by lelighted 
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her variety of coloring, and her 
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Gioconda, January 8 


in the title part. 
Golden tones. 


Glorious 
Broad, 
Im- 
Enzo. 


Ponselle 
vocal disposition. 
kindling delivery. Exquisite pianos. 
pressioned acting. Lauri Volpi as 
Lavish projection of voice volume. Excited 
histrionics. Ezio Pinza, the Alvise. Artis- 
tically restrained vocalism of extreme taste. 
Julia Claussen, experienced, resourceful. 
Authoritative delivery. Impressive mani- 
pulation of phrase. Barnaba sung by 
Giuseppe Danise. Sufficiently resonant. Suf- 
ficiently wicked in impersonation. Suf- 
ficient also the rest of the cast, Fania Pe- 
trova (Cieca) and Messrs. Gandolfi, Pal- 
trinieri, D'Angelo, Malatesta. Conductor 
( Ashtor (highly efficient) Tullio Serafin. Large 
Egener The conducting ot audience. Much genuine enthusiasm. Also 
criminative as to tempo and dynamics, wa insincere but very loud demonstrations from 
Bellezza the and “bravo” boys. 


La Forza del Destino, 


The downpour of rain on 
least damy 


Rosa 


all tenor rol in his 
worthy of his most 
tonal 
finish, motional thrill into 
the figure of Edgardo as he imparts to the 
more modern Rodolf fario, Des Grieux, 
or Meister. Gigli was in 
n and stirred hi 


large repertoire eem 
devoted efforts, and he puts as much 


singing art, and « 


surpassing Voice 


on this occas wuditors to 
their most convincing degree of approbation 
zio Pinza made much of Raimondo, with 
his highly refined vocalism and impassioned 
Others in t a eerste Laie 


Tedesco, Paltrineri, and Minnie 


acting 
always dis 


done by paid “bis” 


Lohengrin, January 9 

Second of the New York performances of 
hengrin this winter, that melodious and 
stirring music drama was given for a good 
sized matinee audience and registered suc- 
cess for the singers—and the music of course. 
Artur Bodanzky was at the conductor’s desk. 

Max Lorenz added to his local renown by 
voicing the part of the hero with volume and 
breadth. In figure, demeanor and act- 
Lohengrin of Lorenz made for a 
and convincing portrayal 
was a smooth toned Elsa and 
other roles were 
(Ortrud) ; Fried- 


January 6 
Wednesday 
ven the en Li 


evening did not in the 


thusiasm of the large audience which came 
to hear a repetition of Verdi's La Forza del 
Destino, giving all the princip: 
and countless curtain 

Rosa Ponselle again hid gal voiced 
and generally magnificet yortray of the 
ill-fated Donna part lyric 
nered by Giovanni Martinelli as Don Alvar ing, the 
who furnished t illiance, true Verdian communicative 
style and Swarthout Maria Muller 

Preziosilla and ario Basiola as Don looked attractive. The 
with Joseph taken by Karin Branzell 


vations 


ardent acting Gladys 


rlos, rounded ou 
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Ivar Andresen 
Two scenes | of the 


over WEA 
eis: 10 


Of two characteristics the “Met. Sunday 
Nights” are always sure, namely, size and 
enthusiasm, again demonstrated at the latest 
of these events. The listeners enjoy seeing 
and hearing artists who are usually disguised 
by stage-costumes; in concert attire they 
seem more like real men and women. 

Judging by reception and applause tenor 
Jagel’s admirers were out in force; the many 
devotees of Karin Branzell were clamorous, 
and Didur’s followers let him know they 
were for him with gusto. Notable operatic 
ensembles included the Il Trovatore duet 
(Branzell and Jagel); the Giaconda duet 
(Guilford and Swarthout) ; the Lucia sextet, 
sung by Lerch, Falco, Jagel, Windheim, 
Frigerio and Didur; and the quintet from 
Die Meistersinger. Laubenthal’s Sword 
Song (Siegfried) showed him in_ heroic 
mood and voice, singer and music combining 
to make a splendid effect. Editha Fleischer 
sang a Faust air, and Friedrich Schorr was 
heard in Wotan’s Farewell. Wilfred Pelle- 
tier commanded with alert baton, opening 
with a Berlioz overture, and continuing later 
with the Bizet suite, L’Arlesienne, in which 
Carmen effects are foreshadowed. 


Mary Geodon Signs With 
Columbia Concerts 


rich Schorr (Telramund) ; 
and George Cehanovsky. 
last act were broadcast 


Sunday Evening Concert, 


Mary Garden announced before sailing for 
Europe on the SS. Mauretania, January 8, 
that she has signed a three year contract 
with Concert Management Arthur Judson 
of Columbia Concerts Corporation. This 
contract covers all Miss Garden’s future ac- 
tivities in this country, concert tours, broad- 
casting, opera and talking pictures. 

“T am especially pleased,” Miss Garden 
said, “because my new management is af- 
filiated with the Community Concert Service, 
a movement which is bringing music to many 
cities in the United States and Canada which 
have never before had the chance to hear 
good music. I have always sung, year after 
year, in the big sophisticated cities. Now | 
am going to appear before audiences which 
have never heard me, in progressive towns 
where the bankers, merchants and other 
leading citizens have organized Community 
Concert Courses. I am delighted to be able 
to help in this work.” 

Miss Garden will appear at the 
Comique in Paris during February, 
and April. There she is to sing the Resur- 
rection of Alfano, Debussy’s Pelleas and 
Melisande, and Massenet’s Sappho in the 
version which has not been used since the 
role was first created by Calve. 


Opera 
March 


Gota L a a s Debut January 20 


Gota Ljungberg’s Metropolitan Opera de- 
but has been definitely set for January 20, 
when she will sing Sieglinde in Die Walkiire. 
She will appear in various Wagnerian roles 
and will also be heard as Tosca. 


Violin Presentation 
The late E. J. De Coppet’s collection of 
early violins of the sixteenth century has 
been presented to the Music School of the 
Henry Street Settlement by Mr. De Coppet’s 
daughter, Mrs. Juliet De Coppet Stengel. 
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Tenie H. Rosenfeld 

Tenie H. Rosenfeld, widow of Sydney 
Rosenfeld, playwright, died at her New York 
residence on January 11. Mrs. Rosenfeld 
was a light opera singer in the 80’s, singing 
in New York with D’Oyley Carte’s company 
of London in 1881. She also appeared in 
Gilbert and Sullivan repertoire. She mar- 
ried Sydney Rosenfeld on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1883, and retired from the theatre. 

Mrs. Rosenfeld was a founder and first 
president of the Century Theatre Club, a 
member of the New York Women’s Press 
Club and an honorary member of Sorosis. 


Dr. Julius Peters 


Dr. Julius Peters, dentist and musician, 
died at his home in Jersey City, N. J., on 
January 9 after a long illness. He was 
seventy-four years old and a native of Chi- 
cago. Dr. Peters first studied the violin with 
his father and when he was nine years old 
played in Europe. He appeared at the Ber- 
lin Opera. He was at one time president 
of the now defunct American Symphony So- 
ciety of New York and was a member of 
the Musical Mutual Protective Society of 
New York. He is survived by his wife 
and two sons, 


Mrs. Samuel Courtauld 


Lonpon.—Mrs. Elizabeth T. F. Courtauld, 
founder and sole guarantor of the Courtauld- 
Sargent Concerts, died at her London resi- 
dence on December 25, after a prolonged 
illness. Mrs. Courtauld was the wife of 
Samuel Courtauld, the head of the artificial 
silk industry bearing his family’s name. 
Mrs. Courtauld was England’s most gener- 
ous and enlightened musical benefactress. 
By her financial support and her personal 
efforts in reorganization, she revived the 
pre-war operatic glories of Covent Garden 
seven years ago. She founded the London 
Opera Syndicate on the ashes of the old 
Royal Opera Syndicate and, enlisting the aid 
of Bruno Walter, re-introduced German 
opera, singers and conductors to Covent 
Garden with outstanding success. She was 
the guiding force of London opera for three 
years. 

Three years ago she founded the Concert 
Club, an organization through which em- 
ployees, officials and wage earners could en- 
joy the highest class of orchestral music at 
very low cost. In conjunction with Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent the London Symphony 
Orchestra, and the collaboration of such 
artists as Artur Schnabel, Bruno Walter, 
Otto Klemperer and Igor Stravinsky, she 
provided the most noteworthy series of con- 
certs in London since the war. The series 
is to be continued as a memorial to Mrs. 
Courtauld. Cs 


Frederick Pickering Cabot 

Boston.—Frederick Pickering Cahot, 
president of the trustees of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra since that organiza- 
tion was incorporated in 1918, died here at 
the age of sixty-three on January 6, after 
an illness lasting about a month. 

Judge Cabot (he was at the head of the 
Juvenile Court, where he acquired a notable 
reputation) came of a distinguished ancestry. 
He was educated at Harvard. and held 
various positions in Boston's legal world 
before being appointed to the Juvenile court 
in 1915, a position ~~ was his principal 
activity until the time of his death. In his 
well-rounded life, which dechena many avo- 
cations, the chief one was his connection 
with the symphony orchestra. M. 


Marion Mitchell Ochsner 


Marion Mitchell Ochsner, widow of Dr. 
Albert J. Ochsner, Chicago surgeon, died on 
January 4 at her home in Chicago, after a 
brief illness. Mrs. Ochsner was a patron of 
music and the arts, founded the Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra and was one of its 
staunch supporters. She had been president 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
the Chicago Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and of the Chicago branch of the MacDowell 
Society. 

Mrs. 
and a daughter, Mrs. 


Ochsner is survived by a son, Albert, 
Douglas Campbell. 


Emilie Sittig 
Emilie Sittig, wife of Frederick V. Sittig 
and mother of Margaret and Edgar H. 
Sittig, of the Sittig Trio, died on January 7 
at her New York home after a brief illness. 
Mrs. Sittig was born in Germany fifty- 
eight years ago, and came to the United 
States in 1914. She is also survived by two 
sisters, one in Berlin, and the other in Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
Emil Lauwers 
Emil Lauwers, father of Charles Lauwers, 
conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, passed away at his home in Brussels 
at the age of seventy-four years. 
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An increase of 189% in the number of cities affiliated with the 
Community Concert Movement was achieved in 1931—the most 
phenomenal twelve-month growth any concert organization has 
ever shown. 





This unprecedented development is due to the fact that Com- 
munity Concert Service has at its command the largest and most 
comprehensive list of concert attractions ever assembled in the 
history of this business from which cities may make an unhamp- 
ered selection. 


Such an opportunity is made possible because Community Con- 
certs is affiliated with the five leading concert managements of 
the world— 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, Inc. 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Inc. 

Evans & Salter, Inc. 

Haensel & Jones 

Wolfsohn Musical Bureau of N. Y., Inc. 
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YOUR CITY CAN HAVE CONCERTS ON A PERMANENT BASIS WITHOUT FINANCIAL RISK OF 
ANY SORT, BY AFFILIATING WITH THE COMMUNITY CONCERT ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


For further information write 


COMMUNITY CONCERT SERVICE 


(DIVISION COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM) 


| Steinway Building, New York City 
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Fourth 
course 
lumbia 1 rt 
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London Quartet, 
Bartlett-Robertson 


Series was t 
Carnegie Hall evening program given by the 
London String Quartet in joint 
with Ethel Bartlet Rae Robertson, twé 
piano ensemblists 
he London 
major (K. 387) 
Warner’s The Pixy Ring 
23; and the pianistic couple played La Julliet 
(old Frencl Couperin; Piece for 
two Virginals Farnaby (16th Cen 
tury); sonata, G major, Bach-Anson; Har 
danger, h Poisoned Fountain, Bax 
scherzo from Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Mendelssohn (arranged by Philipp) ; Rondo, 
Chopin 
AS lar 
composition is the 


appearance 


t and 


Mozart’s G 
Waldo 


suite) op 


Quartet did 
quartet, and H 
(fairy 


dance ), 


(sles 


ascertained, the Farnaby 
first duet ever written 
quaint simplicity was 


as can be 


for imstruments Its 
revealed delightfully by Bartlett and Rob 
ertson. Sterner lies in the Bach musik 
but the players sounded it with equal author 
ty and felicitousness Their versatile tal 
furthermore in_ spirited 
performances of the Bax and virtu 
OsSO ry of the Mendelssohi and 
I unduly neglected Rondo. Encores 


and and work I 


stuft 


ents were proved 
pieces, 


scherzo 


dem s by lh 

vy, etc., were added to acknowl 
lause 

Quartet has demor 

effectively on previous 

ot the 


strated 
even 
in the Warner opus, a whimsical ¢ 
ceit, of which the fourth movement hi 
he rept ated As encores, the fou 
Haydn’ 


tion, and Grainger’s Molly on tl 


Serenade, marred by faul 
\f 


muddled in rhythm and melodi 


One of the 
public appearances 

place in Town Hall 
1 charity, 


street 
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Hulda Lashanska 


ot this 
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{ sopral tor 


when she ing tor sake Tt 
aid of the Hue 

Visiting 

ity is ¢ 

variably pri 


interpretatiy 
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premiun $5.000 w 
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devoted ti ] hr master 
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Schubert’ 
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the proper mood ung 
breadtl tanding an 


oring Anotl of the sam: 


Mu ik, Mn 
mr liately 
immediately 
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ecIng 


poetic un ler 
1 


ected 


Die Krahe, was pr 


tragedy, resignation, and pity. Der Tod 
und Das Madchen, formed another impres 
sive vehicle for Mme. Lashanska’s dramatic 
powers. Ungeduld, beautifully delivered, 
capped the Schubert numbers, evoking a 
storm of applause. 

Five of the outstanding Brahms favorites 
were sung, Die Mainacht, Vergebliches 
Standchen, O wusset’ Ich doch, Sappische 
Ode and Botschaft. 

Without any of the 
and 
dulged in by some 
infused each composition with its suitable 
meaning and atmosphere. The easy, in- 
gratiating high tones, and the cello-like depth 
and beauty of the middle register, were 
used with real art, and the phrasing repre 
sented uncommon intelligence and appropri 
ateness The Strauss section found the 
artist devoting herself with the same com 
pelling effect to Ruhe meine Seele, Ich trage 
meine Minne, Standchen, Nacht, and Cacilie 

Prolonged ovations followed almost every 
number and acknowledged with en- 
cores 

Pierre Luboschutz, as a piano accompanist 
of subtle response, won well deserved indi 
vidual honors. 


JANUARY 5 
Pianist and 
soprano and  diseuse 
these two charming 
ladies presented an 
elaborately exotic program to a large audi- 
ence filling the concert hall of the Barbizon- 
Vlaza. Walter Golde accompanied the singer, 
Miss Arnoux, with his accustomed dexterity 

Rita Neve’s offerings of Chorale (So 
feiern wir das hohe Fest) by Bach-Powell, 
ind Schubert’s Wanderer Fantasie, op. 15 
inaugurated the recital. She has able technic 
ind insinuating tone and instilled consider- 
able imagination into her arresting inter 
pretations 


} 
] OUTSC 


liberties in rhythm 
sentiment often in 
Mme. Lashanska 


exaggerations ot 
vocalists, 


were 


meZZo- 


Rita Neve and 
Louise Arnoux 


\rnoux’s songs were decidedly off 
the beaten track. Costumed and turbaned 
aiter the Arabian manner she sang four 
ongs from the Anatolian by Djemal Rechid 
This music is Oriental in character and has 
been harmonized trenchantly and polytonally 
le Soldat par Chagrin (Morin) ; Qu’ont les 
sonner (Laparra); La Legend 
St. Nicholas (Henry) and Femmes, Bat 
tez vos Maris (Bax) followed 
\ suavity and range and her 
histrionic and interpretative skill never for 
1 moment left the general dramatic content 
f in doubt 
La Legende de St. Nicholas by 
Henry, New York composer-pianist, was es- 
pecially pleasing to the audience This 
both the vocal line and the piano a 
companiment, indicate the mood with rare 
effectiveness 
Miss Neve completed the recital with an 
ther novelty, three numbers by the Spanish 
modernist, Frederico Longas, of which 
cuerdo was played from the manuscript 
dedicated to the performer. Two Chopin 
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Five Lectures 


on Tuesday evenings 
(especially for teachers) 
January 19th, 26th, 
February 2nd, 9th, 16th 
at 8:30 o'clock 


Five Lectures 
on Tuesday afternoons 
March 1st, 8th, 15th, 22nd 
April 5th 


at 4 o'clock 


Terms for each course 





Gfe Danis Oannes Qusic School 


Announces 


Two Series of Lectures 


for teachers and advanced students 
by 


DR. HANS WEISSE 


distinguished Viennese composer and teacher, 
disciple of Dr. Heinrich Schenker 


"The Conflict Between 


157 East 74th Street, New York 


Steinway Piano 


Music Theory and 
Composition” 


“The Spirit 
of 
Performance” 


$5.00 
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pieces were also included in the final group 
The large ensemblage of auditors received 
both artists with every sign of warm favor. 


The Salon de Musique 
of the Barbizon-Plaza 
was the scene of a recital by Volina Powers, 
soprano, of Detroit. This artist revealed a 
voice of pleasing quality and experienced 
musicianship in a program which included 
classic excerpts by Gounod, Gluck and Mas- 
senet, arrangements by Johnson and Guion 
of Spirituals, Southern songs, and numbers 
by Bach, Rachmaninoff and others. Benno 
Kantrowitz was her accompanist. 


Volina Powers 


Beginning with 
eight short pieces 
by Brahms, Marguerite Volavy, pianist, 
continued through the Chopin B flat minor 
sonata and a Russian group, two Preludes 
(B flat and G major) by Rachmaninoff, two 
Fairy Tales of Medtner and two Etudes 
(D flat and D sharp minor) by Scriabine, 
and concluded with numbers by Falla, Al 
béniz and Granados. 

In her essay of the Brahms group Mme. 
Volavy revealed pianistic ability of a rather 
ordinary sort; her tone seldom achieved a 
singing quality; the touch was flaccid rather 
than light or crisp. The B flat minor and 
\ flat Intermezzi were conventionally 
phrased and interpreted. The succeeding A 
minor Intermezzo was published with due 
respect for its broader lines yet there were 
blurred passages in this as well as the two 
Capricci (F sharp minor and B_ minor) 
following. However, in these Capricci the 
lighting flashes of Brahms’ sparkling fancy 
caught occasional fire and the pianist’s tech- 
nic was shown to better advantage. Two 
more Intermezzi (B minor and C) and the 
Rhapsodie in E flat major concluded the 
first quarter of the program 

Mme. Volavy’s’s tone improved consider 
ably in the Funeral March sonata yet this 
reviewer could find little of exceptional 
character in the publication 

A numerous audience was friendly, having 
flowers and applause for the pianist. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


page 5) 


Marguerite Volavy 


(Continued from 
with the skill and taste which the violinist 
composer reveals in all his musical activities. 
The present tone poem is a trifle long and 
its judicious abbreviation would heighten it 
efficacy and bring into sharper light its con 
trasts of dramatic force and lyrical appeal 
Much applause encouraged Zimbalist to bow 
his acknowledgments from a first tier box. 

Milhaud’s concerto for percussion instru 
ments is again an experience chiefly in 
rhythm, with some slow and reflective mom- 
ents that are not as evocative as the livelier 
measures. There are no epochal ideas in 
this composition but its slight musical basis 
is handled deftly and propulsively 

The Caturla dances are astonishingly 
short, but present some highly spiced sub 
jects in colorful and even exciting fashion 
The brief works stimulated curiosity as to 
the other output from this twenty-five year 
old composer, who lives in Remedios, Cuba 

MACHINERY AND MOouSSORGSKY 

Mossolov’s short and striking piece (no 
pun intended, even though steel plates are 
used in the orchestra) is descriptive writing 
of real force and crass eloquence, aside from 
giving a realistic imitation of the rhythm 
din in an iron foundry. Something is 
gested, too, of the grim power of the Soviets 
and the tragic antecedents of their tremen 
dous idea and its application. Mossolov’s 
short tone poem is not unlike in compositorial 
method to Honegger’s Pacific 231. 

Moussorgsky soothed the souls (and ears) 
of the listeners at last week’s concert with 
the balm of his melodies and the richness and 
rationalness of their treatment. The Ravel 
orchestration of Pictures at an Exposition 
is a marvel of perfection in design, clarity, 
and tinting. 

Stokowski conducted the picturesque pro- 
gram with vitality, imagination, and art; the 
Philadelphia Orchestra played in sumptuous 
fashion, tonally and technically 
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Harold Bauer It is not often that one 
has the privilege of 


hearing a program such as was played by 
Harold Bauer on Wednesday afternoon at 
the Juilliard School. In arranging Lis pro 
gram Mr. Bauer had in mind its particular 
appeal to students of the piano, and it 
seems that there were a great many such 
(and of other instruments as well) on hand 
to greet him and to take unto themselves 
some of the significance of his great art 

He played his own transcription of 
Franck’s organ chorale in A minor, Schu- 
mann’s Fantasia in C major and Scenes from 
Childhood; Brahms’ Variations and Fugue 
on a theme of Handel, Intermezzo in E flat 
minor and Rhapsody in E flat 

One seeks vainly for words to express 
fitly Mr. Bauer’s achievements, for with 
him music says things that no written lan- 
guage is able to express rightly There 
were in turn, pomp and solemnity, magnifi- 
cence and splendor, dash and glitter, bravura 
and force, alternated with delicacy and hu- 
mor, dream-like poetic fancies giving place 


sug- 


January 16, 1932 
to jubilant animation and alluring emotion. 
Mr. Bauer surmounts every difficulty with 
a sort of easy serenity, placidity and poise 
that enhance the impression made by his per- 
formances. If this was intended to be an 
educational recital it certainly did not fail 
in its purpose, for Mr. Bauer’s pianism is 
a model to follow if the student would attain 
perfection. 

There were, be it added, many older peo- 
ple in the crowded hall, and the applause 
showed not only momentary appreciation but 
also the pianist’s firmly established popular- 
ity with music lovers. 


Concert Romantique 
was the official title 
of the fifth concert 
of the Diaz series of 
six at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Carlos Salzedo in stock and frock coat, 
bowing low with his hand in the region of 
his heart, and his Harp Ensemble attired in 
billowing skirts, curls, lilting and curtsying, 
performed the sixth French Suite of Bach, 
with its sarabande, polonaise, gavotte and 
minuet, played under candlelight (with the 
assistance of a few up-to-date bulbs) which 
flickered to the graceful, ever new measures, 
constituted a perfect beginning for a_ ro- 
mantic concert. 

Lucile Lawrence and Mr. Salzedo each 
played a group of Miss Lawrence, 
works of Haydn and Gluck; Mr. Salzedo, 
his own compositions, Mirage, Chanson dans 
la Nuit—which the audience asked him to 
play again—and Whirlwind, with its breath 
taking runs and skips. Both artists met with 
delighted approval and played encores. 

Claire de Lune and La Cathedrale Englou 
tie of Debussy revealed all its eeriness, and 
profound depth and mystery as played by 
Miss Lawrence, Mr. Salzedo and the en 
semble It pleasant and unusual 


Diaz Wednesday 
Afternoons 


solos 


Was a 





International Contest 
for Singers and 
Violinists 
Vienna, June 5 to 19, 1932 


First International Competition for 
Singing and Violin, is the title of a 
brochure sent out by the city of Vi- 
enna, giving details of the projected 
undertaking 

The contest will be held in the 
\ustrian capital from next June 5 
to June 19 before a jury “consisting 
of prominent masters of the interna 
tional music world, as well as direc- 
tors of ope ra-houses and operetta 
theatres, concert agencies, singing and 
violin masters, etc., to introduce the 
prize winners and receivers of diplo- 
mas to the public, and thus to help 
them to success.” 

Among the jurors will be Clemens 
Krauss (chairman) Fritz Busch, Prof. 
Franz Drdla, Georges Enesco, Gregor 
Fitelberg, Prof. Carl Flesch, Prof. 
Robert Heger, Prof. Jeno Hubay, 
Bronislaw Hubermann, Erich Kleiber, 
Prof. Jan Kubelik, Richard Mayr, 
Pierre Monteux, Erica Morini, Vasa 
Prihoda, Prof. Arnold Prof. 
Josef Suk, Prof. Joseph Szigeti, Prof. 
Karol Szmanowski. 

The prize winners will receive 
money awards (20,000 Austrian Shil- 
lings in all) from the City of Vienna 
as well as scholarships and diplomas 
bearing the signatures of the jurors 

Violinists and singers of both sexes 
and all nationalities, “not yet known 
to the public, and under thirty years 
on March 1, 1932,” are eligible 
to compete in compositions and lan 
guages of their own choosing. 

The candidates are first sorted in a 
preparatory hearing and then heard 
in a final examination 

“All competitors, musical 
representatives of foreign 
stitutions, critics of the 
foreign press, and 
shall be admitted to the selective and 
final examinations. Besides talented 
pupils, also gifted self taught persons 
that have had no regular training in 
singing are permitted to enter the 
competition. 

The entry fee is, for competitors 
living in Austria, 50 Austrian Shil- 
lings; for competitors living in other 
European countries, 40 Swiss gold 
francs; for competitors living in other 
Continents, 20 U. S. dollars. 

Method of payment, entry blanks, 
and all other information may be ob- 
tained from the Wiener Festauschuss 
(Vienna Festival Committee) Mes- 
sepalast, VII, Vienna, Austria 

Application for participation in the 
contest is acceptable from the individ- 
ual himself, or through music schools, 
corporations, teachers and _ concert 
agencies. 
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musical experience. The ensemble group al- 
so did a Spanish dance of Granados. 

Rafaelo Diaz, attired as a gallant of 
ancient romantic days, sang a few heart 
songs—Plaisir d’Amour, On the Wings of 
Song, and Love Ye the Lord (from Handel’s 
Xerxes), accompanied by Miss Lawrence 
and Mr. Salzedo. 

Thalia Sabanieeva made one of her rare 
appearances away from the Metropolitan 
Opera and cut quite a dashing figure in her 
fuzzy and frilly blue gown. She sang Les 
Filles de Cadiz, La Pavane and Si mi chia- 
mano Mimi, from La Boheme. An encore 
about a little girl and her umbrella was an 
amusing trifle. Opera airs, sung with Mr. 
Diaz completed the program. 

‘rank Chatterton supplied his effective 
piano accompaniments for Miss Sabanieeva 
and for the closing duets. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch was 
the guest conductor for 
the concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at 
the Wednesday evening performance. His 
program proved to be one of the best knit 
and most interesting formulated by any con- 
ductor this season, listing the Beethoven sec- 
ond symphony, Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and 
Juliet overture, Verklarte Nacht by Schén- 
berg and the Brahms Academic Festival 
overture. 

Gabrilowitsch read life and vitality into 
the Beethoven symphony. His musical 
chioscura was deft; his interpretation elec- 
trically brilliant, so illuminating this work 
(written in 1802) that the audience broke 
into tumultuous applause at its finish, calling 
and recalling Mr. Gabrilowitsch to the 
podium. 

Beethoven’s second symphony is one of 
the more neglected masterpieces of his nine 
and Gabrilowitsch deserves thanks for 
scheduling it. Although composed at a time 
when Beethoven was in the depth of despair 
there is no evidence of mental depression in 
the music. It abounds with gay musical con- 
tracts and after a century and a quarter 
shows no sign of decadence. 

The Romeo and Juliet overture received 
its second Philharmonic performance of the 
season, for it had been played previously un- 
der Erich Kleiber. There is one great ad- 
vantage in the guest conductor regime, for 
it often affords the regular subscribers an 
opportunity to hear the same works under 
different directors, thereby giving a chance 
for useful comparisons of musicianship and 
temperaments. 

Gabrilowitsch’s reading of this overture 
was manifestly different from Kleiber’s in- 
terpretation, authoritative and somewhat 
formal, with some lack of that intense fire 
and climactic building of tragedy, so neces- 
sary in voicing Tschaikowsky music. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch supplied those essential 
qualities in magnificent fashion. The poig- 
nant music spoke under his hands with com- 
pelling eloquence. The dramatic upbuilding 
was achieved with kindling effect and the 
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HELPS ENDOWMENT FUND 


MARGARET MATZENAUER, 


formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a recital in Town Hall, 
New York, on January 7 for the benefit 
of the Town Hall Endowment Fund. 
Mme. Matzenauer offered numbers by 
Handel, Bach, Mozart, Brahms, Franz, 
Schubert, Debussy, Gretchaninoff, Rach- 
maninoff and others, and a song by her 
accompanist Frank La Forge. 


MUSICAL 


auditors showered the leader with thunder- 
ous plaudits. 

In the second half of the program 
Verklarte Nacht had a delicate and sugges- 
tive presentation, and the Brahms overture 
resounded and rollicked with vivifying spirit. 

The Philharmonic players were highly re- 
sponsive to the fancy and the musical firm- 
ness of Gabrilowitsch and his expert baton. 
The same program had repetition on Friday 


afternoon. 
JANUARY 7 


Another season of the 
Plaza Morning Musi- 
sales has ended—ended 
with a bright flash and 
flicker like a soaring rocket’s final glories— 
with Grace Moore and Armand Tokatyan, 
the latter replacing the indisposed Nelson 
Eddy. 

Miss Moore, who might have stepped 
from a couturiere’s Paris salon to the Plaza’s 
dais, was greeted by that sudden “Ah” which 
ripples through any feminine gathering when 
a lovely something passes before them. And 
she was quite a picture in her fashionable 
gown and pert little hat. 

The Air de Lai (from L’Enfant Prodi- 
gue) was sung with regard for that strange, 
shimmering and elusive note which Debussy 
asks of his interpreters. Massenet’s Ouvre 
tes yeux bleus was a gay touch, but no- 
where else during the course of the morning 
did Miss Moore move her hearers as_she 
did in her poignant singing of Arensky’s 
Valse, arranged by Nina Koshetz. The few 
lines held a vivid story—happiness, heart 
ache and resignation. It was a haunting epi- 
sode and an artistic whole, as delivered by 
Miss Moore. 

A Purcell air and two contemporary 
American songs, By the Bend of the River, 
Clara Edwards, and Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s Joy, and Rogers’ At Parting (sung as 
an encore) completed Miss Moore’s fascinat- 
ing and eagerly welcomed presentations. 

Rodolfo’s Narrative from La Boheme put 
Tokatyan’s audience in the palm of his hand, 
and no wonder. He sang with ringing sin- 
cerity and in perfect voice. Then_ there 
were several songs, all gay; Tosti’s Ultima 
Canzone; a Spanish love song, done with ir- 
resistible lilt and dash; and a Mattinata. 
Frank La Forge’s To a Messenger made the 
audience ask for still more, so they had La 
Donna e Mobile from Rigoletto, received 
with wild acclaim. The final duet, Parle- 
moi de ma mere, from Carmen, sung by Miss 
Moore and Tokatyan, had a wealth of feel 
ing and exquisite atmosphere of tone and 
taste. 

Edwin McArthur accompanied Mr. To- 
katyan; Erno Balogh for Miss Moore. 


Plaza Artistic 
Mornings 


Lotte Lehmann 
(See story on page 5) 


7 Latest of the con- 
Boston Symphony certs to be given 
at Carnegie Hall by the visiting Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, this Thursday evening seance does 
not call for extended comment, but deserves 
some severe censure, chiefly because the pro- 
ceedings lasted over two hours, a duration 
entirely too long for a body of listeners 
gathered together primarily for contented 
enjoyment. : 

Furthermore dispraise falls to the lot of 
the conductor also for his unwise selection 
and arrangement of program material. His 
list comprised a Corelli suite; fourth sym- 
phony, Beethoven; fourth symphony, Sibe- 
lius ; and a new suite by an unfamiliar young 
Hungarian composer, Geza Frid. 

Either symphony would have been enough, 
but if two were to be played, why was the 
severe and taxing Sibelius work not given 
to the auditors while their attention was 
fresh, instead of being offered after Corelli 
and Beethoven? 

The symphonies were set forth with much 
excellent orchestral playing and in discrim- 
inative interpretation on the part of the 
leader. Jan Sibelius has somehow lost hold 
on the public with his music. It proclaimed 
a new Northern note many years ago (the 
fourth symphony was first heard in New 
York in 1913) but evidently the character 
and substance of Sibelius’ tonal thought and 
feeling fail to arouse lasting communicative 
response. His mood seems to be too con- 
sistently introspective and his workmanship 
runs to cloudiness and prolixity. 

Frid’s suite is modernistically tinged and 
represents well made, bright, and propulsive 
music of light nature and no impressive con- 
sequence. 

Applause manifested itself plentifully for 
the players and the conductor. 


JANUARY 8 


This Texan pianist who 
has not appeared in lo- 
cal recital since 1926, gave a highly interest- 
ing matinee program at Town Hall. A mu- 
sically appreciative audience evinced warm 
approval of Mr. Cramer’s playing. 

He opened with d’Albert’s transcription of 
3ach’s organ prelude and fugue, D major, 
continued through a section of Brahms’ In- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Some adverse criticism of this opera comique seemed to arise from a mis- 
apprehension of its claim to be so classified. The New Standard Dictionary 
defines opera comique as “an opera in which the dialog is spoken and the story 


ends happily.” 











Premiere of the Opera Comique 


THE BLONDE DONNA 


or The Fiesta of Santa Barbara 
Book, Lyrics and Music by ERNEST CARTER 
Presented by 


NEW YORK OPERA COMIQUE, INC. 
at the Brooklyn Little Theatre, Dec. 9—12, 1931, and at the 
Heckscher Theatre, New York, Dec. 14—19, 1931 


—-—+ —-- 


BROOKLYN CITIZEN (Dec. 10): “There is no doubt 
that American composers are fully capable of making suc- 
cessful light operas. One of the country’s leading 
composers of such operas is without question Mr. Carter. 
- . « There is a swiftness and gayety in its theme and a 
pleasing and proper sentiment in its music, that delights 
and amuses. It does not lack a flavoring of comedy in 
parts. . Unusually beautiful settings add greatly to 
the merit of the opera, designed by Anthoni Panenko.” 


BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION (Joseph A. Miller): 
A large audience thoroughly enjoyed the performance.” 


N. Y. SUN (W. J. Henderson): “The little theatre 
(Heckscher) was filled with people and applause, and there 
was a general atmosphere of satisfaction. . . . Mr. Carter 
has not tried to write a ‘grand’ opera. He has endeavored 
to construct an opera comique, with dialogue, solos, en- 
sembles, choruses and ballet. No theatre-goer need 
follow the advice of the late Henry T. Finck and look 
for the nearest exit in case of Brahms. It is not that kind 
of music, but light, facile, easily assimilated and gener- 
ally pleasing. Mr. Carter is a sound musician and his 
score is founded on knowledge, but it is not in the least 
professorial.” 


N. Y. AMERICAN (Deems Taylor): “Comic opera is 

being taken up in a serious way, what with two recent productions... 
musically, than is common in commercial circles. 
production of The Blonde Donna. The composer is his own librettist, telling a tale of 
California missions in the early nineteenth century. Mr. Carter writes fu 
gracefully, and scores well. 
terrify, and it succeeds well.” 


NEW YORKER STAATS ZEITUNG (Joachim H. Meyer) 
was present in person and was appropriately honored 4 

stated on good authority that the writing of ‘The B 
years, and from this standpoint should it be appraised. . . . 


ERNEST CARTER 


(Translated) : 
y a sold-out house. 


good measure. - Regarded as a whole, cognizance is to 
(klangvoll) of the music. The opera has melodic outline, discloses in the orchestral 
the skillful tone painter and is distinguished by rhythmic interest. . . . The i 
which made an impression on Carter during his stay in Germany are unmistakable. 
music is often descriptive; 
romantic features. 
progress of the action. ... 
creator of ‘The Blonde Donna,’ 
times and receive flowers, 
said once more: 


N. Y. 


who was obliged to appear before the 
c for the artistic directors and the soloists. 
It is excellent entertainment! 


EVENING POST (Oscar Thompson) : P 
He has written according to his avowed predilection for tune and h 
purpose not so much by means of solos as by ensemble numbers, 


- » « And let 
(Man unterhalt sich trefflich!).” 


comedy. ... The company’s clientele .. . applauded with every ostent of satisfaction.” 


by the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
good job in the presentation of Mr. Carter's operetta. 
company has yet shown, being convincingly solid and also imaginative.” 


N. Y. DAILY NEWS (Burns Mantle): ... 
melodious numbers. . 
for any save the rarest first nights . . . everybody happy. 
. - - The music is light and falls agreeably upon the uncritical ear, particularly the chorus 
numbers and the serenades.” .. . 


that filled the intimate hall. ... Mr. 
serving such need as the New York Opera Comique.. . 
wreath. 


N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE (Francis D. Perkins): 


him to rise and acknowledge a round of applause in the second intermission . . 
tuneful, sometimes very agreeably so.” . 


with considerable flexibility. .. . e score is melodious. 
two acts are those of the chorus... . 


audience.” 


THE MUSICAL LEADER: “The audiences have been extremely enthusiastic. P ?. 
Carter was fortunate in his libretto, which he wrote himself. . . e music is tuneful and 
full of color. Mr. Carter has made use of Spanish melodies of folk flavor. .. . i 
effective is Mr. Carter’s handling of ensemble numbers. 
outstanding merit, as is also the music of the ballet. A very amusing scene 
the music is pleasingly handled is that in the mission wine cellar. 


trayed.” . 


MUSICAL COURIER (R. G.): “FIRST PERFORMANCE 
at times descriptive, always facilely written and conservatively expressed 
American themes. i 
of ‘America’ supplies a counterpoint sung by Yankee sailors. 
presentation of ‘The Blonde Donna’ was effective, 
achieved... . 
the gustful measures the composer has alloted it... . 
the New York premiere and applauded the composer.’ 


MUSICAL AMERICA (A. Walter Kramer): “Mr. 


and, for the most part, 


Carter, who has already put 


well-schooled composer. . 
in California. . 


effective for the voices. The ensembles are beautifully written and are telling in 


formance, none more so than the last finale. In his treatment of the orchestra, r. 


array with his voices admirably. Harmonically, the music is conservative. 


dull and is always fitting to the action. The composer was called to bow his acknowledg 
ments by the audience, which applauded him heartily. 


For rights of performance, etc., address 


Ernest Carter, 115 East 69th St., New York 











both more ambitious, 
The professional offering was this week’s 


j r I . ently and 
His score is obviously designed to entertain rather than to 


“The composer 
It has been 
londe Donna’ dates back at least fifteen 
I E ‘The Blonde Donna’ is a happy 
mixture of operetta, singspiel and comic opera with a dash of romantic opera thrown in for 
be taken of the sonority 
icture 
influences 
The 
he serenade scene and the scene on the strand have 
In general, the musical picture gains in unity and expression with the 
It was a pronounced success (Ein starker Erfolg) for the 
curtain several 
it be 


“appeared to be a capacity audience. 
as achieved his 
; u _ by most of which serve 
their part in carrying on the story, thereby distinguishing the work from ‘song-hit’ musical 


N. Y. JOURNAL (Irving Weil): “There was a_large audience, which seemed to enjoy 
itself, and there was much enthusiasm over Mr. Carter, who was presented with a wreath 
The Opera Comique did an unusually 

The settings were by Tar the best the 


: r “Found the new opera at least spotted with 
- an audience of size and such quality as Broadway does not muster 
Including several music critics. 


N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM (Pitts Sanborn): “The novelty seemed to please an audience 

a h Carter’s aim in composing ‘The Blonde Donna’ is 
said to have been to write a work that could do duty as a repertory opera in a company 
e was the recipient of a laurel 


' “its premiere on this side of the 
East River, in the presence of the composer and of a good-sized audience, who called upon 


. undeniably 


N. Y. TIMES (Olin Downes): “The form of the work is that of the light opera with 
set numbers, solos, duets, choruses, but these set numbers are woven one into the other 
i The best passages of the first 
Mr. Carter rose and received the greetings of the 


Particularly 
The serenade in the first act is of 
in which 
’ Mr. Carter has given 
individual characteristics to the different personages and these were extremely well por- 


IN THE METROPOLIS 
ATTRACTS LARGE AND DELIGHTED AUDIENCE. The music is lightly melodious, 

: It embraces 
Among the ensemble numbers is an Angelus Hymn in which the melody 
The instrumental and vocal 
artistically 
The chorus had no small share of the music and did exceedingly well with 
A large, colorful audience witnessed 


to his 
credit an opera, ‘The White Bird,’ performed in Chicago and Osnabriick, Germany, is a 
. . The story is an attractive one of the early nineteenth century 
. The action builds up logically to its denouement, with an appropriate 
happy ending. The melodies are for the greater part light ones, pleasing to the ear and 
per- 
Carter 
exhibits a skilled hand and reveals his noteworthy musicianship, blending his instrumental 
But it is never 





MUSICAL 


Tibbett Packs Hall In Boston 


Sigrid Onegin Heard at Statler Musicale 


Lawrence Tibbett, giving his 
only concert of the season in Boston at Sym- 
phony Hall on January 3, attracted a huge 
audience, one of only two or three that have, 
so far in the musical year, taxed the ca- 
pacity of the auditorium. 

This audience gave the 
tion that press-agents fondly 
Adding extra numbers plentifully to an an- 
nounced program that ranged all the way 
from ancient songs to De — Road (Jac- 
Wolfe), Mr. Tibbett sang almost two 
with ve breathing spells 
as much as his 
only a train to 


Boston 


baritone a recep- 
dream about. 


ques 
and a half hours, 
Apparently he liked 
listeners to hear him; and 
New York, that would not wait more than 
five minutes even for Mr. Tibbett, brought 
the concert to an end. Even so, it took a 
lice escort to cl the way for him, in 
train 
more luxurious scale, 
in her program at the 
second of t Statler Mc Musicales 
on January In contrast the Tibbett 
concert, the program here brief 
hour, and the r yielded only a single 
extra number, having previously repeated 
one song. And since the contralto was in 
gorgeous voice (despite the uncivilized morn- 
ing hour) and in customarily exuberant 
spirits, one left the hall desiring more—and 
perhaps this is as it should be. Two arias 
from Macbeth lent especial interest 
to her program 
Es 
antor, local soprano, sang at Jordan 
Tuc day evening a program that 
interesting] In place of the 
mary chronological or national cate- 
ries, Miss Cantor listed in her first group, 
settings of Shakespeare texts; the next two 
groups were devoted to music inspired by 
the Faust | were three versions 
of the King of Thule 


subject, inviting the 
listener to comparison and speculation, for 
the composers serlioz, 


t ing 
tO Siigf 


pm 
order to 


Sigrid Onegin 
rning 
with 

lasted a 


Verdi's 


arranged 


egend There 


wert Liszt and 


Gounod. Miss Cantor was heard to much 
better advantage than at her debut last year. 
Her voice was of excellent quality, and 
seemed intelligently used except for an un- 
fortunate overfondness for certain tones that 
were pushed so far into the head that they 
seemed to come out through the nose. As 
to artistry and inte rpretation, it was obvious 
that this singer had been not only well 
taught but had intelligence of her own, which 
she did not fear to use. Her enunciation was 
good, especially in English and German. 
Lastly, here was a singer with a singing 
temperament, which many so-called singers 
have not. Whether she has a musical tem- 
perament—which is by no means the same 
thing—was not made clear at this concert. 
This completes the saga of concert-giving 
in this musical capital except for a Tuesday 
matinee of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
For the first time at a regular subscription 
program Arthur Fiedler conducted (he is 
leader of the orchestra in the spring Pops 
concerts). Mr. Fiedler led at short notice 
because of Serge Koussevitzky’s persistent 
indisposition and the fact that Richard Bur- 
gin, concertmaster, who would ordinarily 
substitute, was not recovered from a recent 
automobile accident. A large audience ap- 
plauded Mr. Fiedler and the orchestra for 
their playing of a program which consisted 
of Bach’s B minor suite for flute and or- 
chestra, a Mozart symphony in C major 
and the Beethoven in C minor. 
Music SERIES 
chamber music concerts 
faculty of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music will be given 
in Brown Hall between January 20 and 
March 30. An interesting group of programs 
been arranged, which will be doubly 
appreciated because Boston is starved for 
chamber music. The series is a result of 
the widespread interest in the three sonata 
recitals given last year by Messrs. Keller, 
Malkin and Sanroma. {. S 


CHAMBER AT CONSERVATORY 


A series of six 
by members of the 


has 





Althouse With St. 

Paul Althouse’s 
with the St. Louis 
critical praise 
said: “A concert 


Louis Orchestra 


appearance on January 1 
Symphony brought forth 
from the press. The Times 
par excellence. Paul 


PAUL ALTHOUSI 
Althouse, an artist in every sense of the 
word, roused the audience to the foot-stamp- 
ing stage of enthusiasm by his eloquent and 
masterful singing. Temperamentally in ac- 
cord with the different moods which the 
texts reveal, and with impeccable German 
diction, Althouse made a memorable impres- 
s10n 

‘All the 


mec! highly skill 


anics of 
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ism are at his command, and these include a 
tone production throughout the range that 
has no trace of effort. In both lyrical and 
dramatic moments, this voice has an ingrati- 
ating musical quality that is never disturbed 
by the increase of dynamic energy. It has 
power and flexibility equal to the many de- 
mands of the exacting and difficult Wag- 
nerian roles. Familiarity with the Wag- 
nerian idiom is unmistakable as one listens 
to Althouse’s interpretations which are al 
ways intelligent and deftly analyzed.” 

“Robust tenor triumphs,” said the Globe 
Democrat, adding, “It is almost a waste of 
words to say that Paul Althouse is a great 
Wagnerian tenor. Tall and broad shoul- 
dered with a most pleasing personality, his 
very appearance is what one would expect 
of a Lohengrin, or some other hero of Ger- 
man opera. He knows well how to use his 
great voice, and what a voice it is. Rich, 
powerful, sonorous and clear, it filled the 
Odeon with a volume of song as only the 
most finished artist could do.” 

The Post-Dispatch wrote: “The visiting 
artist is a tenor whose voice is cast in an 
heroic mold and who has developed an au- 
thoritative Wagnerian style without acquiring 
the tightness, the roughness or the ejacula- 
tory delivery of the usual German robust 
tenor. When he sang Lohengrin’s Narrative 
yesterday, he gave it its full measure of lyric 
beauty, but at "ie same time so preserved its 
dramatic value that the climax, which came 
with the revelation of the knight’s name, has 
as much effectiveness as in the opera.” 

And the Star’s heading was: “Paul Alt- 
house Scores in Solos with Symphony. Pre- 
sents Wagnerian Pieces with Finished Exe- 
cution and Careful Intonation.’ 


B. M. untvon Opens Boston 
Managerial Bureau 


B. M. Davison has severed his connection 
with the White Smith Publishing Co., of 
which he was manager of publications, and 
has entered the field of concert management 
in Boston. As musical attractions he an- 
nounces The Piano Organ Ensemble; Joseph 
F. Wagner, piano; Harold Schwab, organ 
and piano; Boston Symphonic Ensemble; 
Joseph F. Wagner, conductor; and Mar- 
guerite La Liberte, coloratura soprano. 

Mr. Davison will also attend to general 
business for musical artists in Boston, cor- 
respondence, publicity, advertising, and Bos- 
ton representation. 


Mrs. Kindler Exhibits Paintings 
Alice Riddle Kindler, wife of Hans 
Kindler, cellist and conductor of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra of Washington, 
D. C., recently gave an exhibition of her 
paintings at the Delphic Studios, New York. 
The display includes Portrait of My Chil- 
dren, showing Jan, Helen and Don Kindler 
seated around a table. There is also a study 
of Stokowski conducting Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Scheherazade. Mrs. Kindler, in an inter- 


COURIER 


view granted to the New York World-Tele- 
gram, describes her many-sided career, in 
which the art of painting is happily combined 
with the interests of her home and social ac- 
tivities. 


Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company Presents Tosca 


John Charles Thomas Heard as 
Scarpia 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company presented an excellent per- 
formance of Puccini’s Tosca on January 7 in 
the Academy of Music before a large and 
very enthusiastic audience. 

Bianca Saroya in the title role was superb, 
both vocally and dramatically. Miss Sar- 
oya’s singing of the aria, Vissi d’arte, was 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


1s Scar pia 


one of the high spots of the evening, 
forth prolonged applause. Her 
tion of the part was unusually 
throughout. 

Dimitri Onofrei as Cavaradossi was 
excellent. His voice was heard to advantage 
in the two famous arias, while his singing 
through the entire performance was excep- 
tionally fine. His acting was good, espe 
cially so when it was known after the opera 
that he had run a nail in his foot in his 
first act, but in spite of pain, continued in 
the part to the end. Medical attention was 
required during the intermission, but he 
pluckily refused to have a substitute. 

John Charles Thomas made his first ap 
pearance as Scarpia at this time, having 
been heard in many and varied roles here 
previously. His interpretation of the part 
was splendid, as are all his presentations. 
This part gave him excellent opportunity 
to display his magnificent voice. He was 
greatly enjoyed and rapturously received. 

Abrasha Robofsky brought out the humor 
of the role of the Sacristan with 
Peter Chambers as Angelotti and Albert 
Mahler as Spoletta were equally good. John 
Cosby as Sciarrone, Benjamin De Loache as 
the Jailer, and Rose Bampton as the Shep 
herd Boy off stage, capably performed. 

Eugene Goossens conducted admirably, 
bringing out the many beauties of the or- 
chestral score. The scenery and stage effects 
were authentic and beautiful. M. M C. 

Special Course on Class Piano 

Teaching by Miss Diller 

Angela Diller 
demonstrations on 
The classes will 
ings, January 18 


calling 
interpreta- 
convincing 


also 


success. 


announces three special 
Class Piano Teaching. 

held on Monday morn- 
and 25, and on February 1 
from 10:30 to 12:00 at the Diller-Quaile 
School of Music. The first class will take 
up the subject of How to Teach Ear Train- 
ing; the second, How to Teach Sight Read- 
ing; and the third, How to Teach a Rote 
Piece. The classes are planned to be of im- 
mediate practical use to teachers. They will 
include a demonstration of the new Bauer- 
Diller-Quaile books for class and individual 
instruction, and general teaching problems 
will come under informal discussion. 


New Madrigal Choir Organized 

Caroline Beeson Fry announces that a 
new Madrigal Choir of mixed voices of 
which she is director is now open to mem- 
bership. Rehearsals will begin on January 
19 and will caatawe on Tuesdays thereafter 
from 5:30 to 6:30, a time chosen to suit the 
convenience of business people as well those 
occupied with social engagements. 

Mrs. Fry lays special stress on tone work 
at these rehearsals, a presentation of which 
has recently been published as a preface to 
Albert Stoessel’s The Choralist’s Double 
Dozen. “This tone work,” says Mrs. Fry. 
“not only tunes the chorus to unanimity of 
vowel and intonation, but is of almost as 


16.7932 


January 


much value to individuals as les- 
sons.” 

Mrs. Fry is general musical director of 
the Choral and Symphonic Society and con- 
ductor of its chorus, as well as of the Ridge- 
view Choir and Contemporary Singers of 
White Plains, heard in concert, church, club 
and radio programs. Mrs. Fry is a singing 
teacher with classes in New York and White 


Plains, N. Y. 


private 


Naumburg Foundation Auditions 
Announced 


The Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foun- 
dation is preparing to hold its eighth annual 
series of auditions for pianis sts, violinists, 
cellists and singers who are ready for pro- 
fessional careers, but who have not already 
had a New York recital reviewed by critics. 
The successful candidates will be awarded 
New York recitals during the season of 
1932-33, with all expenses paid by the foun- 
dation. Applications may be secured from 
the National Music League, and must be filed 
no later than February 20. The committee 
reserves the right to reject the application 
of any candidate who is not prepared for 
a New York recital. 


With Schola 


Cantorum 


Two choral groups will assist the Schola 
Cantorum at its first subscription concert of 
this season at Carnegie Hall on January 20. 
The Choir of the Pius X School of Liturgi- 
cal Music will sing with the Schola chorus 
in a 12th century motet by Perotinus, ar- 
ranged recently by Rudolf Ficker, of Vi- 
enna. The Yonkers Male Glee Club will 
augment the men’s chorus of the Schola 
Cantorum in Brahms’ cantata, Rinaldo. Dan 
Gridley, tenor, Rose Bampton, contralto, and 
Robert Steel, baritone, are to be the soloists. 
Hugh will conduct. 


Prominent Soloists 


Ross 


Numerous Engagements for 
Corleen Wells 

Wells was the guest artist with 
the New York Banks Glee Club, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on January 13. She also 
appears with the Flushing Oratorio Society 
today (January 16) in the soprano role of 
Judas Maccabaeus. Miss Wells recently 
sang in The Messiah in Worcester, Mass., 
with the Worcester Oratorio Society, and in 
Hollis, L. I., with the Long Island Lutheran 
Oratorio Society. 


ns Reserved for 


Corleen 





CHARLES 


ANESHUVER 


English Condactor 


“A sound musician with a gift for in- 


terpretation.” 
London News-Chronicle. 


“Knows his job and showed 


promise.” 


great 


London Evening Standard. 
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MUSICAL 


Chicago Opera Gives La Gioconda 


Ponchielli Work Brought Back Again After Absence of Two 
Years—Repetition of Other Operas Offer Few 
Changes in Casts 


Dous_e Bitt, JANUARY 2 (MATINEE) 

Cuicaco.—It was neither a spirited nor a 
flawless performance of Mascagni’s Caval- 
leria Rusticana that we witnessed on the 
second day of the new year. The many mis- 
haps were due in a large measure to the slow 
tempi taken by Conductor Isaac Van Grove, 
who made his re-entry with our company. 
Probably due to nervousness, his reading of 
the score left much to be desired and ham- 
pered the work of the singers and choristers 
as well as orchestra players. Even the Inter- 
mezzo was taken so slowly that it became 
a dirge. The chorus for the first time in 
many years sang off pitch. 

The highlights of the performance were 
the duet between Santuzza and Alfio, the 
Drinking Song of Turiddu and the lines 
given to Lola. 

Rosa Raisa was the Santuzza, a role in 
which she has been much admired and in 
which she once again reaped the spontaneous 
plaudits of an audience that left but few 
vacant seats in our vast auditorium, In the 
duet with Alfio (Augusto Beuf) she com- 
pletely satisfied her auditors and they were 
recalled several times to acknowledge a well 
deserved ovation, 

Antonio Cortis sang the role of Turiddu 
well, but his performance as a whole was 
stilted. Louise Bernhardt was excellent as 
Lola. She sang effectively and acted the 
part intelligently. Augusto Beuf was a son- 
orous Alfio, and Maria Claessens as Mother 
nero completed the cast. 

Pagliacci followed Cavalleria and was far 
better interpreted. Frank St. Leger was at 
the conductor’s desk and he woke the or- 
chestra players from their lethargy. The 
performance of Pagliacci moved swiftly and 
gave opportunity to applaud a new Tonio, 
Victor Damiani, who sang the Prologue dra- 
matically. The Nedda of Claudia Muzio 
was excellent, as was Silvio, acted by De- 
sire Defrere. Charles Marshall seemed tired 
and his Lament missed fire, though the pub- 
lic, as always, feted him warmly. 

La BoHEME, JANUARY 4 

Boheme was repeated with a different cast 
and it moved with more alacrity. Moran- 
zoni was in good spirit and his orchestra 
played the Puccini music delightfully. The 
main pleasure of the performance was the 
reading of the score by Moranzoni and his 
orchestra, 

Mme. Pampanini’s conception of Mimi 
suited her vocally and histrionically. She is 
a fine actress-singer, there is no question. 
This was manifested in her singing of the 
part. She sang it dramatically, using con- 
tralto tones in the low register such as we 
have not heard since Besanzoni, and thrilling 
those who marvel at high notes taken in 
full voice. 

Charles Hackett was good as Rudolph, but 
his make-up was not that of a Bohemian in 
the 1830’s, but of a scribe in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Victor Damiani was highly satisfactory as 
Marcel. He sang well and acted the role 
correctly. Virgilio Lazzari was the funniest 
among the Bohemians and his Colline was 
once again applauded. Salvatore Baccaloni 
pictured again a_ he althy and bon vivant 
Schaunard. 

Musette as sung and portrayed by Mar- 
gherita Salvi was a real porcelain doll, dainty 
and coquettish. The Waltz song was espe- 
cially well sung by Salvi. She does not 
shout the song as many of her sisters do, but 
sings it with delicacy and loveliness of tone. 
Though her voice is not voluminous, it car- 
ries well, 

The balance of the cast was adequate: the 
chorus sang well and Stage Manager Dr. 
Erhardt is to be congratulated on having 
improved his mise-en-scene of the second 
act. 

Tue Barper OF SEVILLE, JANUARY 5 

A rollicking performance of the Barber 
brought forth the same cast that performed 
so well recently with the lone exception in 
the role of Figaro. This, entrusted previously 
to Victor Damiani, served for the reentry of 
Giacomo Rimini. 

In the many years that Rimini has been a 
member of the Chicago Civic Opera, he has 
never been heard to such fine advantage. 
Since last heard on our stage he has studied 
assiduously and the progress he has made 
in his art is nothing short of phenomenal. 
Rimini is now a singer of the first order 
imbued with a voice four times as volumin- 
ous as heretofore; a voice that is firm and 
which he used so well that the entire audi- 
ence gave him one of the lengthiest and 
most forceful demonstrations witnessed this 
season. In the past Rimini made his prin- 
cipal appeal in the role of rg through 
his clever delineation. Today is as fine 
vocally as it is histrionically. His hard work 
has accomplished miracles for this artist, 
who today needs fear no adverse compari- 
son. 


Perhaps due to Rimini’s gayety or to the 
fact that the other members were admirably 
cast in their roles, the performance moved 
with added alacrity and buoyancy. It is 
seldom that another tenor praises the work 
ofa colleague, but Paolo Marion told us at 
the performance that he had never heard 
Almaviva as well played and sung as by 
Tito Schipa. We agree with him. The gifted 
tenor gave a fine interpretation of a role in 
which he is supreme. 

Margherita Salvi as Rosina was excellent, 
even better vocally than in her first per- 
formance of the part. Especially well sung 
was Una Voco Poco Fa, after which she 
was warmly applauded. 

Vanni-Marcoux was again the Basilio. 
Vanni-Marcoux is never the same in any 
role, even when portraying a part in which 
he appeared previously. New details were 
noticed in his Basilio, details that lent spon- 
taneity and went big over the footlights. 
His vogue increases annually with the pub- 
lic and we advise a visit to the Chicago 
Opera whenever he is billed. Many mem- 
bers of the company were present and ap- 
plauded him as vehemently as the subscribers. 

Salvatore Baccaloni is probably one of 
the best buffos on the lyric stage, though 
people here have been a little slow in recog- 
nizing that fact. Baccaloni is receiving more 
and more recognition, however, as he has a 
fine voice and his comedy is always of the 
highest order. 

Sertha of Maria Claessens, and especially 
the Sergeant of Jean Vieuille, were very 
good. 

Moranzoni conducted with much vigor and 
all the fun contained in the score was brought 
out by the orchestra as on the stage. 

La TRAVIATA, JANUARY 6 

Traviata was repeated with Muzio, Schipa 
and Damiani in the leading roles. Again 
Moranzoni was at the conductor’s desk. 

La Gioconpa, JANUARY 7 

Ponchielli’ s La Gioconda was revived after 
two years’ absence from our stage in such 
fashion as to add lustre to Emil Cooper, 
the Russian-French conductor, who gave ar. 
illuminating reading of the score. 

The title role was entrusted to Rosa Raisa, 
who has often been heard in the past as La 
Gioconda. She delighted her auditors again 
with the beauty of her song. One of the 
most pleasurable moments of the evening 
was her singing of the duet of the second 
act with Cyrena Van Gordon who was cast 
as Laura. The vivid dramatic voice of Raisa 
blended well with that of Van Gordon and 
at the conclusion of the number the audience 
stopped the performance with prolonged 
applause. 

Sonia Sharnova did well as La Cieca. 
Likewise, Chase Baromeo as Alvise. If 
Jaromeo were as good an actor as he is a 
singer, we could find no fault with this 
American basso, but of late he has ac- 
quired bad habits, especially in his walking. 
This detracts from his fine singing. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, as Laura, made the 
part outstanding not only through her sing- 
ing but also by her acting. Here is an- 
other American woman who honors the lyric 
stagesby her presence. 

Antonio Cortis, as E nzo, gave a good ac- 
count of himself. He has improved since 
becoming a member of our company. 

Cesare Formichi as Barnaba won the ad- 
miration of the listeners. His aria of the 
second act, Ah Pescator, revealed this ster- 
ling baritone at his very best. Formichi 
has long been one of the foremost singers 
with the Chicago Civic Opera. His per- 
formance as a whole was unusually fine and 
he was applauded accordingly. 

The smaller roles were well cast; the 
chorus performed its task satisfactorily ; the 
mise-en-scene was adequate ; the ballet mag- 
nificent, especially the premiere danseuse, 
Ruth Pryor, and the premier danseur, Ed- 
ward Caton. 

MADAME ButterFiy, JANUARY 9 (MATINEE) 

sutterfly was repeated with the same cast 
heard previously and so well headed by Ro- 
setta Pampanini, Charles Hackett and Helen 
Ornstein. At this performance the role of 
the Consul was entrusted to Giacomo Rim- 
ini, who has improved vastly since last heard 
on our stage. Rimini’s popularity has in- 
creased this season for the audience is not 
slow in recognizing his exceptionally able 
qualities. Moranzoni conducted. 

THE Jewess, JANUARY 9 (EVENING) 

The Jewess was repeated at popular prices 
with Raisa in the title role. 

RENE Devries. 


New York w- Dine Pood Robeson 


Paul Robeson, in his first New York ap- 
pearance this season, which takes place to- 
morrow (January 17) at Town Hall, will 
include on his program a number of Negro 
spirituals and songs, such as Didn’t My Lord 
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Deliver Daniel, Goin’ to 
Chariot, Der’s a Man Goin’ Roun Takin’ 
Names, Ol’ Man River, Deep River, and 
Water Boy. He is also to sing Gretchan 
inoff’s The Captive, Ireland’s Sea Fever, and 
Sinding’s Light. Lawrence Brown continues 
as accompanist for the sini baritone. 


Ride Up in de 


Philadelphia Hears Modern 
Orchestrations 


Orchestra Program Includes Un- 
familiar Numbers, Among Them 
a Work by Zimbalist 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—On January 2 the 
Philadelphia Orchestra offered a program 
made up entirely of modern works, half of 
which were new to the audience and half 
familiar. The program opened with two 
Cuban Dances by A. G, Caturla, short num- 
bers effective in their use of native dance 
material, with its decisive rhythms. This 
was followed by the Symphonic poem, Daph- 
nis and Chloe, by Efrem Zimbalist, who 
describes the work as “two connected mood 
pictures.” The first is pastoral and opens 





flute, which is 
manner. The 
an English 


with a solo theme for alto 
later developed in an elaborate 
second, a love idyll, opened with 
horn solo. Both pictures have delightful 
melodies, at times reminiscent of Strauss, 
and show attention to the detailed develop- 
ments of the themes. Mr. Zimbalist, who 
was in the audience, received an ovation. 

The first half of the program ended with 
a concerto for percussion instruments by 
Milhaud, an unusual work in two movements 
for fourteen solo instruments of percussion, 
(played by five performers) accompanied by 
a small group of strings and wind. The 
combining of the rhythms in the solo instru- 
ments and the melody in the accompanying 
instruments was very effective. 

The second half of the program opened 
with an authoritative reading of Valse Triste 
by Sibelius, followed by the Swan of Tuonela 
by the same composer, in which the English 
horn solo, played by Mr. Weinstein was 
a decided feature. 

The concert closed with 
tration of Moussorgsky’s Pictures in an 
Exposition, which was given a remarkable 
performance, with all ingenious rhythms and 
diversity of nuance heightened by Stokowski 

E.F.S 


Ravel’s Orches- 


YALKOVSKY 


NEW YORK 


Times 


Sun—"“Remarkable musical intelligence 


“A pianist of unusual talent.” 


a fine regard for beauty of tone 


admirable technique and poetic imagination.” 


PHILADELPHIA 
Daily News— 
Public Ledger 


‘She has everything that makes for greatness.” 


“One of the leading young pianists of this country.” 


Evening Bulletin—“This slender dark-haired girl is a veritable musical 


genius.” 


BALTIMORE 


Sun—"“A dazzling technique, a power and brilliance rarely heard 


eg 
woman pianist. 


CHICAGO 


American 
gence, style and personality. 


Edward Moore, Tribune—‘An artist of uncommon merit. 


“Fullness and eloquence of tone, faultless technique, intelli- 
She was most successful.” 


She has ex- 


cellent command of the keyboard, and with this as a basis she plays 


warmly, broadly and expressively. 


There would seem to be no reason 


why she should not become one of the notables of music. 


DETROIT 
News- 


tone.” 


Free Press 


“A pianist to be reckoned with. 


“Her tone is big and forceful. 


A singularly rich and decisive 


There is a dash and intensity 


to her performance that compels attention.” 
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SOMEBODY ‘TOLD 


By Simon Snooper 








For some 
Dail y 
the Ba 


naemr 


music critic of the 
to musical seances 
yizon-Plaza. However, he wrote 
natory review of the Critics’ Con 
unseen and guess 
Critics’ Concert 


purpose. The 


reason the 
Mi oes does not go 


an he visualize the 

lo take the 

to misjudge its 

vent is a romp, a_ charivari, 

ravesty if you like. Only a myopic or 

inimical viewpoint could cause a 

regard the Critics’ Cencert 

attempt to vie with the 

(and pa) performers 

About $1,000 has beer 1 raised so far by the 

critics to assist needy musicians " hat should 

be the best justification for their two con 

certs given last year and this winter in aid 
of the Musicians’ Foundation. 

= * ~ 


leliberately 
reviewer to 
as a sober 
art of professional 


Conchita Supervia, Spanish singer, recently 
returned to America, believes in the turtle as 
an omen of good luck, and always pins an 
artificial one to some part of her visible—or 


versa—attire. 
* ” » 


vice 


‘iegler, assistant general manager 
says that the lat- 
“God's frozen 


Edward 
of the Metropolitan Opera, 
est slogan for bankers is, 
per ple.” 


Otto H. Kahn, free from the cares of 
opera and banking (except at long distance) 
is golfing and swordfishing in Palm Beach, 


Florid: 


» * * 


a 7 7 
Some of those at th e Philadelphia Orches- 
tra concert at Carnegie Hall last week, were 
Leopold Godowsky, Yolanda Mero, Paul 
Kochanski, Nikolai Sokoloff, Mischa FEI 
man, Herman Irion, Paul D. Cravath, Vera 
Brodsky, Jose Iturbi 
* 


moving pi 


Jeritza likes flowers, 
with pa- 


fer, and chicken 


Maria 
tures, chemin-de 
prika 

* * * 

Alexander hates to make speeches, 
except to his pupils, and then he mostly 
quotes what Liszt when Siloti 
was in that master’s class 

* 7 a 
Musical Courier staff 
Bodanzky and says 
conduct or play 


Siloti 


used to say 


A member of the 
looks exactly like Artur 
that he wishes he could 
contract bridge like him 

* ~ 

“The orchestration for Vincent You 
mans’ musical comedy, Smiling Through 
(to open end of this month in New York) 
was done by several Broadway arrangers 
and Deems Taylor,” says a note from some 
one who is trying to rival me as a Sherlock 
Holmes. 
a2 ~ * 

(not operatic) singer told 
cut her —— by fifty 
Better half a fee 


A prominent 
me that she has 
She explained : 
at all.” 


per cent 
than non 


And two ri f “shushing” at the 
there was fre 
and ] “shi hed” 
When the light 


turned and found 


Opera uring La Boheme 

quent whisperit hind me 
seve ral 

went up after the act 

lf g the face of—Merle Al 

Donna Juanita premiere | 

the ffender and got “shushed” and 

d at by a prim dowager behind whom |] 

My loud laughing in the comedy 

seemed to irritate her and she finally 

herself around, cast a malevolent glare at 

' ae 


me at napped loudly: “Youre very rude 


scene 


yanked 


llantry and re 
re rude, madan 
Fae” 


ind we are 


here to have a jolly time. If you would 
concentrate your attention upon the stage you 
wouldn’t have time to be annoyed with your 
neighbors.” Not another sound out of the 
dame for the rest of the performance. 
e+ ¢ 
Charles J. Foley, of Boston, who will soon 
be the ex-manager of Kreisler and Rach- 
maninoff (both future-contracted with NBC 
Artists’ Service) is to go on a world cruise 
shortly for pleasure. Will it be a honey- 
moon, Charley, with a noted former operatic 
prima donna as the bride? If so, here’s to 
you both, and all that sort of thing. 
* * * 


You should have heard and seen Vandy 
Cape Hall at The Woman Pays Club dinner- 
dance and concert last week, held aboard the 
SS. Lafayette at her pier. Vandy did an 
imitation of a soprano singing at an open 
air concert on a summer evening rich with 
mosquitos. It was a striking (and slapping) 
success. Rhea Silberta, too, was a scream, 
as an old time piano “virtuosa,” Madame 
Schnitzelbraten-Schnitzelbank, performing a 
duet with her pupil Lena Wimpfhausen 
(Adelina Rotti). Irene Franklin scored in 
clever songs (including the insistently de- 
manded Red Head); Marion Kerby and 
John Niles surpassed themselves in much 
encored Negro songs John Carroll gave 
Irish numbers in his persuasive style; Gene 
and Kathleen Lockhart were inimitable in 
‘travelogue” sketches depicting various types 
of Europeans and of American tourists 
abroad; Cecil Arden (president of The Wo- 
man Pays Club) contributed with musical 
taste and vocal finish, the Habanera from 
Carmen, and several songs in Spanish. Roxy 
and Montague Glass, honor guests, were in- 
troduced by Leonard Liebling, master of 
ceremonies. 

* * * 

Kesslere, the artist photog- 
rapher, had about 300 guests at his studio 
reception last week, and all of them liked 
the playing of Marguerite Morgan, pianist 
of the Morgan Trio. 

+ o 


G. Maillard 


* 


Why is Efrem Zimbalist seen at the Shu- 
bert theatrical offices these days? Does it 
portend that he has another musical comedy 
ready to launch? It will be remembered 
that his earlier adventure in that field, a 
production called Honeydew, had some 
catchy music and enjoyed a good run in 
New York and on tour. 

* * * 

Yvonne d’Arle, soprano, is off for Europe 
where she will engage in a joint concert tour 
with Titta Ruffo, baritone. 

* 7 am 

Max Lorenz, young German tenor at the 
Metropolitan, has been in opera only a few 
years but is already singing leading heroic 
roles in the Wagner music dramas. I asked 
Mr. Lorenz what he thinks of Prohibition in 
America and he replied: “It will be a great 
hardship if it ever comes to pass in this 
country.” 

* + * 

Hugo Riesenfeld was to have conducted 
the coming New York production of the new 
Vincent Youman’s musical comedy but latest 
accounts are to the effect that the Riesenfeld 
baton is not to function over the Youmans 
rhythms and tunes. 

» . 

If, by chance, you should visit the Sutton 
Club, presided over by the lovely Cobina 
Wright, soprano, you will see such lumin- 
aries as Lucrezia Bori, George Copeland, 
Noel Coward, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Dietz, 
Dorothy Fields, George Gershwin, Edward 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Kahn, Nina 
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Koshetz, Queena Mario, Mr. and Mrs. John 
McCormack, Grace Moore, William  S. 
Paley, W ilfred Pelletier, Mr. and Mrs. Cole 
Porter, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Spalding, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, William 
Matheus Sullivan, Lawrence Tibbett, Vin- 
cent Youmans, Mr. and Mrs. Efrem Zim- 
balist, and others. If you would like your 
name in such a list, drop in at Cobina’s club 

-that is, if you can get a member to intro- 

duce you. 
* * * 

Which soprano (light and grand opera, 
and also film and theatrical star) is having 
husband trouble? 

* * 

Alexander Siloti, surrounded by ladies, sat 
in a box at the piano recital of Maria Car- 
reras and when she _ played  Busoni’s 
dazzling arrangement of Liszt’s Mephisto 
Valse and stirred her hearers with its bril- 
liancy, one of Siloti’s party gave that maes- 
tro a demonstrative public hug which is a 
sign of approval among artists, especially 
Russians. 

* * * 

Clarence Whitehill’s friends rejoice to 
learn that Mrs. Whitehill is rapidly recov- 
ering from an operation for quinsy. She is 
at the Doctors’ Hospital, in New York. 

* * * 

Mary Garden sailed for Europe last week 
and I can think of nothing more appropriate 
to say than, “Here today and gone tomor- 
row.” 

” * * 

Mady Christians, attractive German film 
star now in New York, has a lovely soprano 
voice and knows how to sing artistically. If 
this is a hint to managers let them make the 
most of it. 

* ” a 

The Sam Fox-Music Publishers Protective 
Association litigation has been settled, as 
predicted last week by the Musical Courier. 
Now the $250,000 can be distributed among 
the publisher members who signed the Syn 
chronizing Agreement of Electrical Research 
Products Inc., about half of which, however, 
goes to the Fox concern. 


Frieda Hempel and Anne Roselle heard 
Grace Moore at the final Plaza Morning 
Musicale. 

* * * 

What was Maria Gay whispering to Grena 
Sennett in the lounge of the Plaza Hotel the 
other day? And why did Grena’s mobile 
features register consternation ? 

* * * 

Strange birds hatch from innocent looking 
eggs—but don’t hold the mother responsible 
for any queer crittur which may emerge 
from the shell. There is Rubin Goldmark, 
for example, who has taught as many com- 
posers as any living instructor, and of every 
known brood; I do not dare catalogue the 
musicians who have sat at Goldmark’s feet, 
there are so many of them—the composers, 
I mean. And there was the kindly composer, 
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Wagner Mementoes Here 


Visitors to Richard Wagner’s music 
room at his former home, Wahn- 
fried, (in Bayreuth) have been im- 
pressed by a writing desk, with draw- 
ers, built-in ink stands and other con- 
veniences as well as a lyre with pedals, 
which, upon opening the lid, reveals a 
finger board. It is a real piano. In 
1864, Carl Bechstein built this piano 
desk as a birthday present for the 
famous composer at the express com- 
mand of King Ludwig of Bavaria, 
Wagner’s generous patron. 

This piano, now the property of the 
Wagner family, has been sent to 
America for a brief tour of exhibition 
and is at present in the piano depart- 
ment of the John Wanamaker New 
York store, where it has been the ob- 
ject of much interest on the part of 
music lovers. 

In addition to this unique instru- 
ment, at which Wagner scored some 
of his masterpieces, there is a re- 
markably fine marble bust presented 
by him to Carl Bechstein, maker of 
the piano; also a number of other 
Wagneriana, including originals of 
the announcement of Wagner’s mar- 
riage to Cosima Liszt, Wagner’s let- 
ter of gratitude to Carl Bechstein for 
the piano, Wagner’s letter accom- 
panying the presentation of the bust, 
and other material of deep interest to 
the innumerable admirers of the im- 
perishable Titan of opera. 











teacher and friend of all the world, listening 
to some of his “children” at the League of 
Composers’ opening concert on Sunday. 

Indian stoics at the stake prided them- 
selves on immobility ; Goldmark likewise re- 
fuses to flinch. No matter what his pupils 
chose to perpetrate Goldmark remained un- 
perturbed in his front-row seat. Cacophony, 
dissonance and all brands of hyper-modern- 
ism are of course foreign to the breast of 
the distinguished nephew of the other re- 
nowned Goldmark (Karl, of the Queen of 
Sheba and Sakuntala). But the Goldmark 
hatchlings often go Varese, possessed with 
the demon of the age. Does Goldmark bat 
an eyelash? Never. Grave, perhaps, thought- 
ful always, but serene and unruffled, he re- 
mains a shining example of musical toler- 
ance. 


Stokowski for Havana 


Havana.—Leopold Stokowski is scheduled 
to conduct part of the January 24 concert 
of our Philharmonic Orchestra, whose regu- 
lar leader is Pedro Sanjuan. George Cope- 
land, pianist, will be the soloist. He is also 
to give a recital here on January 26. A. S. 





LOTTE LEHMANN TO MAKE EXTENSIVE 
AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR NEXT SEASON 


German Soprano to Give Second New York Recital the 
Middle of Next Month—Left for Chicago Opera 
tngagements Following New York Recital Debut 


Lotte Lehmann, who arrived on January 4 
from Europe and made her New York re- 
cital debut three days later, was described 
by Olin Downes of the New York Times as 
having “a voice of magnificent range and 
color. Above all it is an intensely communi- 
cative voice, one that stirs with feeling and 
that immediately affects those who hear it.” 
The same reviewer writes that her audience 
was not only impressed, but also thrilled, 
and adds that “It has been a good many 
years—more years at least, than the writer 
has spent in this city—since any local song 
recital has offered such excitements and dis- 
tinctions.” 

Miss Lehmann left New York on January 
8 for Chicago, where she opened her second 
season with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany on January 13 as Elsa in Lohengrin. 
The soprano will vary her operatic schedule 
by making several concert en, the 
first in Minneapolis. A second New York 
appearance has been arranged by Miss Leh- 
mann’s managers, the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, to take place after the conclusion of 
her engagements with the Chicago operatic 
forces, the middle of February. Next season 
Miss Lehmann will make her first extensive 
\merican concert tour. Although a new- 
comer in the concert field here, Miss Leh- 
mann is well established in this branch of 
music in Europe, not only throughout Ger- 
many and Austria, but also in London and 
Paris, giving two recitals yearly in each of 
these capitals. 


The name “Lotte Lehmann,” it will be 
noticed, at once calls up association with the 
great Lilli of the same surname, and a rep- 
resentative of the Musical Courier asked 
F. C. Coppicus of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau whether the new soprano was of the 


family of the famous Wagnerian artist. Mr. 
Coppicus replied that the two were not re- 
lated, despite the similarity of names. How- 
ever, he went on to say that the “Lilli Leh- 
mann” tradition was so firmly implanted in 


LOTTE LEHMANN 


the American mind that many ticket pur- 
chasers for the recent debut recital called 
Lotte Lehmann by the name of her illustri- 
ous predecessor. 
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Paris Hears Muratore 


in Comic Opera Revival 


Former Chicago Opera Tenor Sings Offenbach Music— 
Stravinsky Violin Concerto Not Liked—Many 
Celebrated Fiddlers Appear 


Paris.—This epistle will take my parish- 
ioners through Christmas Day and will finish 
off 1931 for them, for by the time of my 
next communication we will be in 1932. 

Recent events have been of operatic color. 
Most of that color bright and brilliant. Fol- 
lowing up its last year’s success with La Vie 
Parisienne, by Offenbach, the Théatre 
Mogador a few evenings ago put on the 
same composer’s Orphée aux Enfers with 
one of the best casts the management could 
summon into service; also with new scenery, 
gorgeous costumes, and an animated orches- 
tra conducted by M. Diot. 

Here and there the ancient bones rattle, 
for the humor of yesteryear is not always 
able to get a “rise” out of the customers of 
today; but for the most part, the old show 
jogs along in merry fashion, the jokes of 
the gods and their consorts, the rippling mel- 
odies and ensembles of the piece, together 
with the visual splendor on view, seeming 
to have efficacy that will last for still some 
time to come. Orphée aux Enfers had not 
been done here since 1912, if I am not mis- 
taken. In the company are Marise Beaujon 
(Eurydice) ; Saint-Bonnet (Diane); Rose 
Carday (L’ Opinion); Raymonde Allain 
(Venus); Monette Diany (Cupid); Alice 
Soulié (Juno) ; Florelly (Hebé) ; Max 
Dearly (Jupiter); Felix Oudart (John 


Styx); Adrien Lamy (Orphée); Porterat 
(Mercury); Pupuis Fils (Mars), and last 
but not least, Lucien Muratore, formerly of 
the Chicago Opera, in the role of Aristée- 
Pluton. Remembering this singer’s former 
vocal opulence—one wished he had not de- 
stroyed the thrilling memory! 
N1nA Rosa GIVEN 

The Théatre du Chatélét has also put on 
another musical show, Nina Rosa, spectacu- 
lar operetta in two acts and twelve scenes, 
after Herbach, by Mouezy-Eon, verses by 
A. Villemetz, music by Romberg. The tra- 
dition at the Chatélet is entertainment for 
children of all ages, hence what they do 
there is always highly romantic, punctuated 
with adventures that always turn out all 
right, and with catchy songs and dances. 
The present predicament is all about an 
American engineer (the velvet-voiced bari- 
tone André Baugé) who falls in love with 
Nina Rosa (dainty Sim-Viva), and who 
finally wins both her and the gold-mines that 
belong to her, way down in Peru. Legrand 
is Pablo, the handsome villain; Bach is the 
fun-maker of the soirée. 

VETERAN BARITONE FETED 

The feature of the recent performances of 

La Basoche, by André Messager, at the 
(Continued on page 26) 





Wagner Matinee Cycle at Metro- 
politan Announced 


The Metropolitan Opera Company’s ‘eighth 
annual Wagner matinee cycle will be held in 
February and March, when six performances 
will be presented. As in previous years the 
Ring will be given without cuts and Tann- 
haeuser and Tristan will also be presented. 
Artur Bodanzky will conduct the entire se- 
ries, the operas and casts of which follow: 

Tannhauser, February 12, with Maria 
Jeritza as Elisabeth; Lauritz Melchior as 
Tannhauser; Gertrude Kappel as Venus; 
Frederich Schorr as Wolfram and Michael 
3ohnen as the Landgrave. 

Tristan and Isolde, February 18, with Mr. 
Melchior as Tristan; Mme. Kappel as 
Isolde; Miss Doe as Brangane, Clarence 
Whitehill as Kurwenal and Siegfried Tap- 
polet as King Mark. 

Das Rheingold, February 26, with Mr. 
Bohnen as Wotan; Mme. Kappel as Fricka; 
Mme. Ljungberg as Freia; Miss Doe as Er- 
da; Rudolf Laubenthal as Loge; Gustav 
Schutzendorf as Alberich and Marek Wind- 
heim, as Mime. 

Die Walkure, March 3, with Mme. Kappel 
as Brunnhilde; Mme. Ljungberg as Sieg- 
linde; Miss Doe as Fricka; Mr. Laubenthal 
as Siegmund; Mr. Schorr as Wotan and Mr. 
Tappolet as Hunding. 

Siegfried, March 11, with Mr. Melchior as 
Siegfried; Mme. Ljungberg as Brunnhilde; 
Hans Clemens as Mime; Mr. Bohnen as the 
Wanderer and Mr. Tappolet as Fafner. 

Gotterdammerung, afternoon, March 17, 
with Mr. Melchior as Siegfried; Mme. Kap- 
pel as Brunnhilde; Mme. Ljungberg, as Gut- 
rune; Miss Doe as Waltraute; Mr. Bohnen 
as Hagen and Mr. Whitehill as Gunther. 


Morini Manages Morini 


Erica Morini will hereafter be under the 
management, in America and elsewhere, of 
her brother Albert Morini, with offices in 
Vienna and Paris. Miss Morini is to begin 
an extended tour of the United States in 
the autumn of 1932. At present her activ- 
ities are confined to Europe with recital and 
orchestral engagements (Furtwangler, Wal- 
ter, and others) in all the large music cen- 
ters. Mr. Morini manages also the Kurdish 
dancer, Princess Leila Bederkahu, who will 
be the prima ballerina of the forthcoming 
premiere, January 21, at La Scala (Milan) 
of Respighi’s new ballet, Balkis, Queen of 
Sheba. Leonid Massine was specially en- 
gaged from America to stage the work. 


Jeritza Sued by Vienna Composer 


Max von Oberleithuer is suing Maria 
Jeritza for $6,000 in a Vienna court, alleging 
that she had ordered an opera written for 
her by him, and refused it when completed. 
The work is called Adelheid. Mme. Jeritza 
contends that the work was unsuitable for 
her purposes. 


Paintings to Help Needy Musicians 

From January 10 to 19, twelve paintings 
of old masters, from the Sackville Collec- 
tion, are being exhibited at Averell House, 
142 East Fifty-third Street. An admission 
fee is charged and the proceeds go to the 
Musicians Emergency Aid. The pictures 


(never before exhibited publicly) were 
brought to America recently from the priv- 
ate gallery at the seat of the Sackville fam- 
ily, Knole, Sevenoaks, Kent, England. 


Bruno Walter Conducting 


3runo Walter assumed direction of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra this 
week and will function at the conductor’s 
desk for seven weeks. Yehudi Menuhin is 
to be the soloist at the concerts of Febru- 
ary 18 and 19. Other soloists during Mr. 
Walter’s New York stay will be Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, January 21 and 22; Gregor 
Piatogorsky, January 24 and 31; Harold 
Bauer, February 7 and 14; Henri Deering, 
February 13; Myra Hess, February 20 and 


21; and Yelly d’Aranyi, February 26. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Program 


The program announced to be given on 
January 23 at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art under the direction of David Mannes is 
as follows: Bach Chorale, Jupiter Symphony 
(Mozart), Midsummer Night’s Dream Over- 
ture (Mendelssohn), Adagio from string 
quartet (Schumann), Waltzes from Der 
Rosenkavalier (Strauss), Meistersinger Pre- 
lude (Wagner). 


American Matthay Association 
Meets 


The seventh annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Matthay Association took place in Bos- 
ton, December 28 and 29, 1931, and was 
largely attended not only by members from 
various points of New England, but also 
from New York, Philadelphia, and other 
more distant centers. 

The program prepared was opened with a 
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recital by Raymond Havens given in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, College of Liberal Arts, Bos- 
ton University. 

On December 29, at Hotel Kenmore, a 
business meeting was held after which Dean 
Marshall of the College of Music of Boston 
University delivered a lecture on “the prob- 
lems confronting the piano teacher today.” 

This was followed by a luncheon at which 
the first chapter of Mrs. Matthay’s biogra- 
phy of Mr. Matthay was read, and moving 
pictures of the past two summers American 
students activities in London were shown. 

In the afternoon at the Boston School of 
Music the annual contest for the thousand 
dollar scholarship, enabling the winner to 
study a year with Mr. Matthay in London, 
took place. Contestants from many states, 
including Texas, entered. Myra Hess, Mr. 
Matthay’s best-known pupil, who has toured 
America for many seasons, acted as adjudi- 
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cator. The successful candidate was 
Blum, a pupil of Mary Emerson of 
York City. 


Paderewski to Play in San 
(Special Telegram to the Musical 


SAN Francisco.—Peter D. 
has joined the managerial ranks of San 
Francisco, announces that he will present 
Paderewski in his only Northern California 
recital at the Oakland Theater in April. His 
list of presentations for the current season 
also includes Mary Wigman, Myra Hess and 
John Charles Thomas. Mr. Conley was af- 
filiated with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra for sixteen years and has man- 
aged municipal popular concerts in con- 
junction with city officials. He is highly 
esteemed in local musical circles. C. A 
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AGNES DE MILLE EXPERIMENTS 
WiTH DIALOGUE IN THE DANCE 
Kreutzberg Performs With Group—Coming Events 


BY RUTH 


Agnes de Mille’s widely heralded experi- 
ment with dialogue in the dance turned out 
to be nothing more than skits with dancing. 
The dancer’s well known leaning toward the 
theater, has already been clear from her con- 
sistent use of pantomime in dancing. On 
the whole, one would conclude from the two 
innovations on her program at the Guild 
Theater last Sunday that she would do bet- 
ter to stick to pantomime. 

One of these, bursting into her program 
of now delicate, now lusty museum pieces 
from the history of the ballet and the folk 
dance, was such a skit as might have been 
done in one of the variety shows a little far- 
ther downtown, except that there it would 
have been done with more comic skill. It 
was a rehearsal scene with Miss de Mille 
and Warren Leonard as two ambitious but 
not very good young hoofers, and William 
Irwin as the bored accompanist. There was 
once a play called Broadway which did rath- 
er better by the back-stage aspect of the 
hoofing industry. 

The other new number has the quality of 
historic authenticity to recommend it. It 
was written by Miss de Mille and Romney 
Brent, the accomplished comedian of the 
Theater Guild, from the text of Thoinot 
Arbeau, who was both a pillar of the church 
and an authority on the dance in the time of 
Good Queen Bess. Mr. Irwin, as the good 
Canon himself, was discovered instructing a 
fresh young lad, played by Miss de Mille, in 
the intricacies of the galliarde, and Mr. 
Leonard was present in the person of a dis- 
approving brother in the abbey. A free use 
of Elizabethan candor in matters of life and 
love was indicated, and Miss de Mille and 
Mr. Brent did their best to supply it in the 
writing with not very startling success. 

Miss de Mille’s other numbers were in her 
more usual vein, and we see no reason why 
she should not be content to continue exhum 
ing the arts and moods of another day and 
breathing life into them as she is so happily 
able to do. Her Gigue from Bach’s Fifth 
French Suite remains a dainty and exquisite 
miniature, and her lusty interpretation of 
the wife of a Forty-Niner at the Saturday 
night dance is a rich sample of her work at 
the other extreme of the same art 

Mr. Leonard, for his part, showed con- 
siderable development as a dance comedian. 
He was an effective partner in the merry 
duets, set now in a mediaeval Dutch village 
in the Burgomaster’s Branle; now at a fash 
ionable party in the gay Nineties; now in 
the Tyrolean Alps on May Day. For solos 
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he performed with both skill and heartiness 
a Spring Song in which he captures the dis 
jointed attitudes of thirteenth century illumi 
nations, and a clown act from a music hall 
of England of the last century. 

* * * 


“Modern dancers come and talk with me 
about the dance, and they talk well, even 
philosophically, but when they get up to 
dance they cannot dance,” said Michael 
Fokine, speaking the other evening in John 
Martin’s course at the New Schoo! for So 
cial Research. 

Touché, Mr. Fokine. That stroke 
vulnerable spot in the body of the 
dance as it is displayed hereabouts. 
of our young moderns talk good dancing but 
when they attempt to exhibit it they make 
us long for the iron discipline of Theater 
Street. The individualistic anarchy through 
which the art is now struggling toward new 
definitions and new forms has its disadvan 
tages. Every practitioner who an idea 
about the dance feels entitled to be heard, or 
rather seen, with results that are too ofter 
merely embarrassing. It is not too much to 
ask of the concert stage that it be a prov 
ing ground for experiment, but some of the 
experiments, by the sheer ineptitude of the 
experimenters, do the name of the modern 
dance no good. 
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\ week’s lull in local dance 
Mary Wigman and La Argentina carrying 
their gracious presences into the inland 
population, serves only as a breathing space 
before the mid-season spurt of activity. Even 
as this issue goes to press. Harald Kreutz 
berg is making his new debut with, in place 
of Yvonne Georgi, four young ladies to 
assist him: Ilse Meudtner and Almuth 
Winckelmann of Germany, Irja Hagfors 
of Finland, and Araca Makarova of Russia, 
all of them experienced dancers in the opera 
houses of Germany, or teachers of their 
own schools. His program, which is entire 
ly new, will be reviewed in the next 

* * * 
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On Sunday there will be two recitals, f 
tunately not at the same hour. Doris Hum 
phrey and Charles Weidman will 
the Guild Theater in the afternoon, in the 
first of the week’s programs under the 
auspices of the New School for Sacial Re 
search. In the evening is the long-awaited 
American debut of the Spanish dancer 
Vicente Escudero. 
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Classes with Opportunity for Experience with Orchestra at 
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PHONOGRAPH Discs—DEBUSSY, STOKOWSKI, SUPERVIA 
Spanish Singer’s First American Appearance Foreshadowed by Her Odeon Registrations— 
Philadelphia Orchestra Engraves Nuages, La Cathedrale Engloutie and Danses— 
Straram’s Prize-Winning Record: L’Apres-Midi d’un Faune 
By RICHARD GILBERT 


,-MEzzo seen to it that Supervia’s registrations have work of Mr. Marshall, Supervia’s penetrat- 
been available here for some time.* ing tone varies constantly with the changing 
These dealers report her records among moods of the music and her sense of con- 
the most popular of vocal importations which — trast is highly appropriate. It takes a born 
include the work of Ninon Vallin, Lotte Spaniard to do the Seven Spanish Songs 
Lehmann, Jane Bathori, Clare Croiza, Rich- justice; Supervia projects them with all the 
r activity it houses of La Scala, the ard Tauber, Leo Slezak and others. So authenticity and natural warmth desired. 
‘aris and Madrid Operas and at Covent those of us who keep abreast with phono- In addition to the numerous classical pro- 
arden, London. When she makes her first Ssraphic publications know not only what to. grams which Conchita Supervia usually 
: expect of Conchita Supervia but how we gives, she has created a series of novel 
Isewhere throughout the country, she will will enjoy observing this singer display her Spanish recitals with programs covering 
ot be wholly unfamiliar to at least a few Offerings—to us only this latter anticipation Spanish composers of the seventeenth century 
her attendan n . not refer to for the novelty. ; through Blas de la Serna-Albeniz, Grana- 
heard | suppose it would be entirely untraditional qos, Turina and Falla. Canto hondo and 
talented mezzo-soprano abroad. Super- and an infringement on the privileges of the cant» flamenco alike are styles indigenous 
| orded extensively for Italian concert and opera reviewing fraternity to to the training of this singer. She has re- 
ophone and French assay this singer's vocal accomplishments, 4 corded a number of songs by Valverde. Tu 
importers whose liberty well-warranted by the nature of her rina, Nin, Toldrafi, Vives and other Iberian 
connoisseur have records, before the local critics have had composers. These records form an interest 
opportunity to enscribe their opinions after jing and unique group in the list of Supervia 
her reappearance. I doubt if Supervia’s Sur registrations. 
les Ramports de Seville or her singing of x * * 
a Rosina’s cavatina as unfurled before an . : . I , 
American audience will reveal more of the Among operatic roles in which Supervia 
heDiller-Quaile|_ broad scope and deep richness of her supple has been cast might be mentioned that of 
ZT] voice, its adaptability to florid execution and Octavian in Richard Strauss Der Rosenka- 
School of Music if the plumbing of emotional depths or even valier. ft of the. Silver asl 
its natural limitations, than do the phono tain the Presentation of the _oilver Inose 
graph records with which for two years we  ' Act 2) and the Finale (Act 3). Supervia 
have been familiar. me 3 Ww snail par 5 gle La on Discs 
_ sipiiete . ; alin nf thn £1 at Guneryic Nos. 550U and 551U. 1e recording is ex- 
MISS ANGELA DILLER Much is made of the fact that Supervia aeuhaaiie Gee: We sesame aaica 


reated most interest when, several seasons 
ago, she sang in the memorable Rossini id and the interpretation all that admirers 
masterpiece could desire. All of 


Announces three special cycle at the Theatre des Champs Elysees in 0! this ; 
demonstration classes in Paris. Since this appearance which, in a the above records are eminently worth in- 
way, was spectacular, her reputation as a  Vestigation. I am_ certain Conchita Super 
ca — ' coloratura-mezzo, that rare vocal pheno-  Via’s forthcoming American appearances will 
a mena, has steadily increased. Particularly amply demonstrate this. In addition there 
was Supervia notable in I’Italiana in Algeri are Supervia records of fragments of Car 
| and La Cenerentola and it is of interest here ™men and a truly phenomenal Voi che sapete 
. ° ° to mention her admirable Fonotipia records  !rom The Marriage of Figaro. 
Diller-Quaile School of Music of excerpts from these two almost forgotten en 
| 49 East 91st Street, New York operas. They number seven 10- and 12-inch 


discs: solos and duets and quartets with Venter 


Nino Ederle and Giovanni Manuritta, tenors t 

~ $ ; ‘ eae ’ Musical Masterpieces all tt No. 1I1¢ 

on three Monday mornings andl Vices Peticel eel Aatchin Sealicde. Music al Ma ona al um set tn ) 
at 10:30 A. M. hasses—all recorded at La Scala with the (four 12- inch discs) holds a_ miscellaneous 
: - ‘ ; geet: array of Debussy compositions; Nuages 


| rchestra of that venerable institution supply- (No. 1 Tene Mattenaes’. Un Calica 
18th: ing adroit accompaniments. The reproduc Nauta ieee Bic. Uh keen te Wie 
tion 1s superb Every Rossini lover should > eee ¢ . 2 ” y 
: . : . NT Book; arranged for orchestra by Stokow- 

not be without these discs (Fonotipia Nos. ages . 
; 2K eh - 6586. 6626. 556U. 6583. 6625. 558U and ski), and Deux Danses (Sacree et Pro- 
January 25th: “ates ; : , fane) for chromatic harp and strings. Of 
How To Teach Sight Reading. } 6047). pe the lot only the two discs comprising the 
= : last mentioned piece are distinguished. And 
February Ist: The English Parlophone catalogue con even here one is considerably annoyed by 
How To Teach A Rote Piece. tains other recordings by Supervia, made the stupid coupling on side four which con- 
either in the London studios or repressed tains (with especial appeal to the Debussy 
rom Paris Odeon matrices. Outstanding  ¢ojjector!) the trite Gavotte from Mignon 
are the Seventh Spanish Songs by Manuel he parties responsible for his coupling 
de Falla (Nos. RO20117 to RO20119 inclu show not only a lack of taste but, more im- 
sive) with piano accompaniment by Frank portant from the viewpoint of sales, little 

Marshall. Which last is the only thing | concern for the desires of the purchaser. 
dislike about the records. Barrientos does 
not sing El Panto Mor, Sequidilla Mur- 
ies Ge Riek ah dn ciana, Asturiana, Jota, Nana, Cancion or 
ee : Polo with more concern for the composer's 
intentions or greater redolence of the na- 


upervia returns to America 
a a long absence; ler only previous ap 
pearance here having been with the Chicago 
Civic Opera a number of years age Since 
hat time Supervia has won new laurels by 


ppearances in concert in New York and 


se itinerant music levers who ve 
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How To Teach Ear Training. 
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Nuages occupies one disc, two sides, and 
is the fifth Nocturne No. 1 to reach my 
rather comprehensive Debussy collection. 
As we all know, duplications form one of 

: the most trying anxieties of the disc buyer 
oe ee tional style than that achieved by her younger | 1 ie ‘wars anies. at times, seem 
FEE FOR THE COURSE IS $10 compatriot. However, the de Falla accom- 2" the various companies, at times, sect 

ee: : wholly ignorant of what their rivals’ cata- 
paniment to the Barrientos interpretations logues list. Naturally Stokowski’s version 

7 roi vga mn hy gener saaitniaed of this aerial phantasmagoria will occupy a 

10n gnoring the rather perfunctory place beside his four-year- A eats ak 

4 
Telephone ATwater 9-8039 . — en ee oe Festivals, Nocturne No. 2 ai 1309). er 
Music The Gramophone Shop, In for all the lightness of orchestral sonority anc 
City the perennial virtuosity of these silken 
strings, inherent in every Philadelphia Or 
chestra reading, Nuages in this edition, is 


Availabl TENOR o not entirely satisfactory. There is not the 

vailable for Concert, pera, s ., 

Recital, Oratorio, and Radio ‘elicate balance of instrumental timbre which 
Broadcasting. Address careof for ex ample, characterizes Gabriel Pierne’s 
NBC, 711 Fifth Ave, N. Y. (the Colonne Orchestra) interpretation or 


CG : G L : ‘ Ss Only Teacher 
Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St., New York City 
Circular Mailed on Request Phone PLaza 3-2875 
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CONCHITA SUPERI 
will make her re-entry in America with a 
New York concert in February. 


the suppleness of rhythmic ea ET} evi 
dent in either Coppola's (French H. M. V.) 
or Wolff's (Brunswick) essayals. | fear 
the Philadelphia organization has been cut 
down to studio proportions (an experiment 
which interested Stokowski a year or so 
ago); particularly do I dislike the manner 
in which the woodwinds are thrown forcibly 
into the foreground (this prominence of solo 
instruments characterized many Stokowski 
recordings of the same period). I am mort 
than tempted to divulge the information that 
Pierné’s three-record set of Nuages, Fetes 
and Sirénes will shortly be made available 
in this country by Columbia in album form 
So I say wait. 

As for Stokowski’s orchestration of De 
bussy’s legend of the sunken city of Ys, 
the engulfed cathedral does not, in my opin 
ion, lend itself admirably to instrumental 
investiture. It is taken at twice the usual 
length of playing time (two record faces) 
and denied that characteristic economy of 
means so conspicuous in all Debussy’s crea- 
tions. The recording is beyond cavil. 

Deux danses pour harpe chromatique 
(Danse sacrée et danse profane) are, on the 
other hand, evoked with highly laudable art 
istry and tastefulness. The recording is a 
credit to Stokowski, the orchestra, the solo 
harpist and the Victor company alike. Al- 
though the pieces have seen phonograr hic 
wax before—the publications of the National 
Gramophonic Society of London (piano and 
strings version) and the French H. M. V. 
(Lily Laskine and orchestra conducted by 
Piero Coppola) pale beside such remarkable 
string tone and flawless harp playing as have 
been here confected I am sorry Edna 
Phillips’ name has been withheld from the 
record labels and accompanying descriptive 
brochure. Her instrument records very well : 
her technique is a splendid a of the 
modern method created by Carlos Salzedo, 
her former teacher sels Bore the Deux 
Danses may be purchased singly (Nos. 7455 
and 7456). 


Columbia 

Several months ago that versatile Parisian 
weekly, Candide, distinguished its musical 
department by conducting a competition of 
phonogr:z aph records of all classes. Walther 
Straram’s recording of the Prélude a l’aprés- 
midi d’un faune (with his own symphony 
orchestra) captured first prize in the orches 
tral division. Whatever this remuneration 
might have been you can be certain it was 
well awarded for never have I heard such 
a flawlessly played and reproduced per 
formance of this subtle work. True, De 
bussy’s setting to Mallarmé’s verses inflicts 
no great tax on the microphone with either 
excessive volume or intricate frequency fluc- 
tuations, yet there are considerable mysteries 
beyond the printed page for technical solu- 
tion. Disc No. 68010 occupies a prominent 
position in my choice of the best recordings 
issued during the past year and a half. 





TENOR—Chicago Civie Opera 
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Interesting Sydney Concerts 
Attract Musical Australians 


Sypney, (Austratia).—Florence Donald- 
son Ewart gave a performance of the music 
of her opera, The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish at the University Conservatorium, Mel- 
bourne. She wrote her own libretto, using 
Longfellow’s poem. 

Emily Marks (who lived in New York 
formerly) assisted by her students gave a 
successful vocal recital at the King’s Hall. 
Her program included numbers in English, 
Dutch, and Swedish. Mme. Marks is presi- 
dent of the Rainbow Choir of ladies voices. 

To honor the 103rd anniversary of Schu- 
bert’s death the Education Department of 
New South Wales asked all teachers in 
schools to mark the occasion by references 
to his life and works. Suggestions were 
made too to have gramophone music. 

Oliver King (founder of the Associated 
Music Clubs of Australia) arranged a con- 
cert at the Arts Club. The program was 
called, An Evening with Schubert, the art- 
ists being the Sidney String Quartet (George 
White, first violin, Robert Miller, second 
violin, Miss Gumpertz, viola, and Cedric 
Ashton, cellist) who played chamber Music. 
Mr. King sang the Erl King with piano 
and string quartet accompaniment; Molly 
de Gunst and Oliver King did vocal duets. 

Cyril Monk, violinist and a member of 
the Conservatorium teaching staff, gave an 
instructive and interesting lecture at the 
Josef Kretschmann Club, the title being 
The Classic, Romantic and National, in Mu- 
sic. He illustrated by playing a movement 
of the concerto in D, Tartini; part of a Bee- 
thoven trio with piano; Debussy’s Children’s 


Suite; a Nocturne by Lisa Lange. The 
National School of Music was represented 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff songs and piano com- 
positions of Rachmaninoff. Mr. Monk closed 
his lecture with Spanish Dances and part 
of a suite by De Faria. 

The State Orchestra and Conservatorium 
Choir under the baton of Arundel Orchard 
produced the first part of Bantock’s setting 
of Omar Khayyam. The music of rich Ori- 
ental coloring made a deep impression. Cyril 
Monk led the orchestra and there was a well 
balanced choir, enriched by the addition of 
members of the Apollo Club. The soloists 
were Clarice Coles, Spencer Thomas, and 
Rowell Bryden. 

In November the State Governor, Sir 
Phillip Game, and Lady Game, issued invi- 
tations to a Musicale at Government House 
in honor of their visitors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibbs. The program delighted the audience, 
amongst whom were many musicians and 
music lovers. Mr. and Mrs. Balokovic and 
Baron Fleetwood were present. The artists 
were Isidor Goodman, Gwen Selva and Stan- 
ley Clarkson. 

A concert was presented by the Mosman 
Music Club at Anzac Memorial Hall. 
portion of the subscriptions are given to the 
affiliated Central Scholarship Fund of the 
Associated Music Clubs. The artists who 
contributed to the program were Cyril Monk 
and Veta Wareham (violin), Lawrence God- 
frey Smith (pianist), and Mrs. Horace Shel- 
ler (vocalist). The president of the Club 
is Alfred Hill of the Conservatorium. 
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Artists Everywhere 








Mrs. H. H. A. Beach has returned from 
Detroit, Mich., where she read a paper be- 
fore the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion on Emotion vs. Intellect in Music. At 
the close of her talk, she played the follow- 
ing of her own compositions: Fantasia Fu- 
gata, Young Birches, Nocturne, Honey- 
suckle, Out of the Depths, The Hermit 
Thrush and The Humming Bird. Mu Phi 
Epsilon gave a luncheon for Mrs. Beach. 

* 2s 


Mary Craig, soprano, “acquitted herself 
superbly” said the Albany, N. Y., Knicker- 
bocker Press, following her appearance in 
December with the Mendelssohn Club. 

ee * 

Frances Endres, soprano of Boston, was 
heard in a recital of sacred and secular songs 
December 31 at the Remnitz residence, New 
York, Hazel Glines, Boston coach, accom- 
panying her. She sang songs by Gounod, 
Mrs. Beach and Loud. 

* *k * 

Arturo de Filippi, tenor, sang with Pe- 
role String Quartet, January 3. His num- 
bers were by Grieg, Strauss, Hugo Wolf 
and Henry Hadley. 

a * ok 

Nana Genovese sang at Christmas Eve 
midnight mass at Mt. Carmel Church, Tena- 
fly, N. J. It marked the first time an 
operatic artist had sung in that church. 

x *k x 


Stella Hadden-Alexander, 
cialist in the music of MacDowell, has been 
made honorary active member of the Fort- 
nightly Club of Cleveland. She will give a 
MacDowell program there in February. Mrs. 
Alexander was recently heard by the West- 
ern Reserve Chapter, D. A. R. 

* *k * 

Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman me at- 
tended the convention of the M. T. N. A., in 
Detroit, Mich., where a program of "Amer- 
ican composers’ compositions was given 
by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Howard Hanson. The Bird 
Movement, from Dr. Kelley’s New England 
Symphony, was included. The Detroit or- 
chestra will play his Alice in Wonderland 
suite on March 5 at a Young People’s Con- 
cert. 


pianist, spe- 


* *k * 

Harold Land, baritone, was assisting 
artist at a Christmas Carol service at Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, New York, December 
20.. The chorus of Calvary Church Choir, 
numbering fifty voices, was combined with 
fifty members of the Brooklyn Glee Club, 
under the conductorship of J. Thurston 
Noé, M.A. The service was broadcast over 
WQAC, New York. | ‘ 

Anthony F. Seekoe tii musical director, 
operatic coach and accompanist, has opened 
a new studio on West 57th Street, New 
York. Maestro Paganucci also will con- 
tinue his Brooklyn classes. 

* * * 

Williarn O’Donnell, tenor, who gave a 
recital earlier in the season, will give his 
second recital in Town Hall on January 24. 


Elsa Hilger will be the cello soloist with 
the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra on Feb- 
ruary 

* * * 

Rosalie du Prene, soprano, and the Ku- 
disch String Quartet shared a program at 
the Carlyle Hotel, New York, January 8. 
Arias and songs by standard composers were 
sung by the soprano; the quartet played 
works by Haydn and Grainger. 

* ok * 

Catherine Reiner, soprano, will give a 
Town Hall recital on February 28, with 
Richard Wilens at the piano. 


Luther Sander, violinist, a student at 
the N. Y. School of Music and Arts, an- 
nounces a recital January 29, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Sterner of that institution, 
at Town Hall, Easthampton, Mass. 

* * * 


John Prindle Scott’s Donnybrook Fair 
was played by Guy Maier at the Barbizon- 
Plaza, New York, January 2. A Scott pro- 
gram was given at the Woman’s Club, One- 
onta, N. Y., last month, with soprano solos 
(Mrs. John D. Fuller); alto solos (Mrs. 
James Thomas); tenor solos (Byron Ches- 
bro), and The Old Road, sung by the Wo- 
man’s Club Choral, Mrs. D. H. Mills, con 
ductor. Mr. Scott gave musical reminis- 
cences of an interesting nature; he has now 
returned to New York City, leaving soon 
for Washington, D. C., on his annual visit. 

* * * 

George I. Tilton, organist-choirmaster, 
presented a Candle-light Carol service at the 
Third Presbyterian Church, Trenton, N. J., 
on January 5, in which adult choirs from 
seven churches, as well as junior choirs of 
three churches, took part. The service is an 
annual affair under the auspices of the Cen- 
tral New Jersey Chapter, N. A. of O. 

* * * 


George J. Wetzel conducted The Com- 
munity Symphonic Orchestra in Flushing 
last month. Marguerite Hawkins, soprano, 
was the soloist. 


Jeritza, Kreisler, Rachmaninoff 
With NBC Artist Service 


As announced briefly in last week’s issue 
of the Musical Courier, three important addi- 
tions were made to the roster of artists 
under the management of the NBC Artists 
Service when Jeritza, Kreisler and Rach- 
maninoff signed long term contracts with 
that organization on January 6. Beginning 
next season NBC Artists Service will have 
complete management of their concert tours 
Their affiliation lengthens a list which al- 
ready includes Paderewski, Gigli, Zimbalist, 
John Charles Thomas, Schumann-He'nk, 
Supervia, Mischa Levitzki, Josef Lhevinne, 
Florence Austral, Frances Alda, Sophie 
Braslau, Dusolina Giannini, Paul Kochanski, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Weiner and Doucet, 
Cherkassky, Schlusnus, Leonora Corona 
Smeterlin and Nina Koshetz. 


Piatigorsky Here 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Russian cellist, landed 
in New York on January 12 for his third 
consecutive American tour. Mr. \Piatigorsky 
begins a season of thirty engagements here 
with an appearance at the White House, 


’ 
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January 14, before the President and Mrs. 
Hoover. January 21 and 22 he is soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 
January 24 and 31 with the New York Phil- 
harmonic. 


Pacific Coast Comments for 
Elwin Calberg 


Elwin Calberg, California pianist, and a 
National Music hyn artist, gave his 
eighth annual concert at the Berkeley Wo- 
men’s City Club recently. His program 
comprised Chopin’s B minor sonata; a group 
of eighteenth century miniatures; a set of 
Brahms and two modern groups, ending with 
Godowsky’s transcription of Strauss’ Kunst 
erleben waltzes. The eight annual concerts 
which this young artist has given have all 
been coached with Elizabeth Simpson, one 
of the prominent teachers in the West. Cal- 
berg is a member of the newly formed 
Western Concert Artists’ League; and he 
recently played at two League concerts, in 
San Francisco and Seattle. The following 
paragraphs show to what extent Calberg im- 
pressed several music critics in that section 
of the country: 

Redfern Mason in the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer: “The high light of the program 
was Elwin Calberg’s piano playing. After 
all, no one can do Pcoag! than play a beauti- 
ful melody, and this Calberg did. This 
young man will go far.” 

Seattle Daily Times: “Mr. Calberg proved 
himself an exceptionally gifted pianist. In 


_all that he did there was authoritative musi- 


cianship.” 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer: “Elwin Cal- 
berg revealed both command of his instru- 
ment and interpretative finesse. Everything 
he did was marked by clean-cut musician- 
ship, and his audience was quick to discern 
his gift.” 

San Francisco Call-Bulletin: “Calberg is 
a virile pianist with brilliant gifts. His 
technic is well disciplined; his interpreta- 
tions intelligently conceived.” 

Homer Henley in The Argonaut: “Elwin 

Calberg grows apace in pianistic virtue. 
While it may appear that his metier func- 
tions most lushly in the geometricals of 
modernity, there is still something serious 
worth saying of his adventures into the 
realm of the classical.” 


Grainger’s New York Program 


The program of Percy Grainger’s recital 
at Carnegie Hall on January 16 includes a 


A NEW YORK GUEST 


OSSIP GABRILOW]TSCH 
in characteristic pose. Mr. Gabrilowttsch 
was guest conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic on January 6, 8 and 10. 








Bach Toccata and Partita; Brahms’ F Minor 
sonata; two Chopin Etudes ; > in pianist’s 
own ramble on the last love- ‘duet of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ Rosenkavalier, and The Ark- 
ansas Traveler by David Guion. 


Mary Emerson Pupil Wins 
Matthay Scholarship 


Tessa Bloom, a pupil of Mary Emerson, 
won the $1000 scholarship offered by the 
American Matthay Association for a year’s 
study in London with Tobias Matthay. Myra 
Hess acted as adjudicator. Miss Bloom, pre- 
vious to studying with Miss Emerson, was 
a student at the Music School Settlement 
in New York. 


Orloff to Return Here Next Season 


Nikolai Orloff returns to this country on 
November 15, 1932, after an absence of two 
years, for a concert tour which will extend 
to February 15, 1933. The Russian pianist 
is now giving concerts in Europe, where 
he has made numerous appearances already 
chronicled in the Musical Courier. 
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The Brahms numbers and the Beetl 
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former had breadth, clarity, interpretative 
conviction, qualities also infused in the larg 
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musicianly devotion to a matchless, living 
“modern” Bach, without any concession to 
racing tempi or mere virtuosity. The same 
approach to the monumental arrangements 
of the Bach organ choral preludes by Busoni, 
— a further exhibition of authority 
and analysis coupled with technical brilliance. 

Beethoven’s sonata, Opus 31, No. 2, was 
likewise a shining example of purity, accu- 
racy and interpretative warmth. Then fol- 
lowed the variations on Ah, vous dirai-je 
(Mozart-Siloti) the Chopin Sonata, Opus 
58; the Liszt-Siloti Benedictions de Dieu, 
and, for a thrilling climax, a whirlwind, 
stunning performance of the Liszt-Busoni 
Mephisto Waltz. 


Theodore Ullmann ‘his youngster, an 

~arnest lad who 
won the Bamberger scholarship competition 
in Newark, N. J., in 1928, gave a good ac- 
count of his musical progress at his Steinway 
Hall debut. He strove for tonal coloring 
and also demonstrated that he has a good 
rhythmic sense. His offerings included a 
long list by Bach, Haydn, Chopin, Debussy, 
Scarlatti, Mendelssohn, and encores de- 
ianded by the friendly audience which filled 


the hall. 


Stephen Hero, boy 
violinist, was just 
that at the Biltmore Morning Musicale. Mar- 
garet Bergin, contralto, and Ciccolini, tenor, 
were the other performers. 

Hero, still in knickers, is a violinist of un- 
usually promising talent (He comes from the 
Persinger atalier). His tone is sure and 
round; his technic fleet; his poise reassuring. 
He lacks only the dash and sweep of the full- 

fledged fiddler, which was especially appar- 

ent in his playing of the Wieniawski polo- 
naise in D minor. The Allegro non troppo 
from Saint-Saens’ concerto in B minor 
gave him opportunity to pour forth the sing- 
ng tone which is one of the chief character- 
istics of his playing. The audience thought 
him a remarkable lad and applauded him 
oudly. 

Miss Bergin sang a few songs, one by A. 
Walter Kramer, and Buzzi-Peccia’s arrange- 
ment of Puccini’s La Coppa; and also Ah, 
mon fils, from The Prophet. There are mo- 
ments of genuine beauty in her singing. 

Ciccolini was less fortunate in his delivery 
if Schubert’s Serenade (in English), Masse- 
net’s Elegie and the Leoncavallo Mattinata. 

Josef Bonime accompanied the three art- 


ts 
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capacity for pianistic execution and inter- 
pretation. To say that Miss Hess conquered 
both departments with shining success, is 
to utter a truism for her complete mastery 
of the keyboard and its music is a thrice 
familiar and eagerly acclaimed experience 
for American concert goers. 

The pianist was at the top of her form 
and gave generously of her talents, fancy 
and temperament. The simplicity of the op. 
2, No. 3, sonata of Beethoven (written in 
that composer’s first period) had reflection 
in a crystal clear, formal, and tonally lovely 
performance which contrasted fittingly with 
the poetry, depth, and impetuous feeling 
projected by Miss Hess in the following 
measures of the Appassionata Sonata. Loftly 
was her conception and compelling her proc- 
lamation. 

Schumann’s Fantaise Sticke, a collection 
not too often heard in its entirety nowadays, 
requires an alert, responsive and varied im- 
agination. Miss Hess supplied it appealingly 
and convincingly, and as a result, the ro- 
mantic and whimsical qualities of these 
Schumann morceaux became evocative and 
glorified sound. The many rhythmic fashions, 
the lovely melodic lines, and the “stories” 
of the pieces, were charmed forth with un- 
failing effect by this remarkable exponent 
with her sheer limitless resources of technic, 
nuance, and skill in the drawing of a uni- 
fied musical whole. 

Fittingly climacteric was the set of Etudes 
Symphoniques, with its ever changing moods 
and its underlying basis of romantic sug- 
gestion. The work has not been played any 
better within the recent memory of this 
chronicler. The finale had immense dash, 
power, and graphic upbuilding and aroused 
the listeners to a voluminous outburst of 
delight. Indeed, the entire recital provoked 
similar demonstrations and kept Miss Hess 
continuously busy with bows and the grant- 
ing of an appreciable list of encores. Her 
further appearances in New York and else- 
where in America this season should repre- 
sent the most artistically successful and ac- 
claimed of Miss Hess’ several important 
tours in our land. 

Saturday afternoon 
brought ‘to Car- 
negie Hall another 
overlong program 
Koussevitzky for his or- 
3oston. The bill was Mahler’s 
Introduction and Allegro 
Petrouchka 


Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 
arranged by Serge 
chestra from 
ninth Symphony ; 
for harp and orchestra, Ravel; 
Suite, Stravinsky. The concert, like the one 
of Thursday evening, lasted over two hours. 
Koussevitzky, like a certain Shakesperian 
character, protested overmuch symphonically 
at his latest pair of New York concerts. 

Mahler’s ninth (last) Symphony, is the 
best of his works in that form, despite great 
length and many inconsequential pages. 
However, there is elevated thought in this 
opus, together with some worthwhile themes 
and superb construction and orchestration. 
Harmonically, Mahler was one of the early 
users of modernistic “dissonance” in his sym- 
phonic swan song, but it seems a logical 
means and not a superimposition, for his 
score tells a story of life, death, struggling, 
resignation and mockery at man’s futility, 
even though no detailed literary program 
was given out by Mahler in connection with 
his ninth Symphony. The work made a far 
better impression on the present reviewer 
than when it was done in New York last 
November by the same orchestra and con 
ductor. The audience, too, seemed deeply 
interested last week and gave eloquent ap 
plause to the music and its vivid and colorful 
performance 

Ravel’s febrile fantasy (with Bernard 
Zigharia playing the harp) was enjoyed to 
the full. It is light but exquisitely appealing 
music, scored with Ravel’s best touches in 
deftness and delicacy 

The Petrouchka Suite, 
found J. Sanroma assisting at the 
brilliant presentation 
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seasonal New York appearance, at Town 
Hall on the evening of this date. The pres- 
ent tour of the renowned quartet is their 
farewell concent itinerary. After this sea- 
son if their present plans to disband are 
carried out, one may still listen to their 
sterling art by means of the many excellent 
phonograph records they have made. 

The Kedroffs entertained a a capacity audi- 
ence (a large percentage of which was com- 
prised of members of New York’s Russian 
contingent), in a program of folk tunes of 
Russia; a group of dance songs; a cycle 
of songs by César Cui, and works by other 
Russian composers. The art of the four- 
some needs no new elucidation here; the 
arrangements by their leader N. N. Kedroff 
baritone) are always musicianly, tinged with 
engaging embellishments in melody, rhythm, 
dynamics, tempo and, most particularly, 
vocal tone color. The various members of 
the quartet, in addition to its founder, are 

K. Denissoff, first tenor; T. F. Kasakoff, 
second tenor; and C. N. Kedroff, bass. 

The singing of the Kedroffs revealed their 
usual finish, balance and individual adept- 
ness. Most effective were the Bells of 
Novgorod (folk song harmonized by Kar- 
novitch) ; Kedroff’s arrangement of the 
Flower Waltz (from Tschaikowsky’s Sleep- 
ing Beauty Ballet), and the five Cui songs, 
a series dedicated to the present interpreters. 
The audience responded to all the offerings 
with exceptional vociferation and were ap- 
peased only by numerous encores. 

Ernest Schelling Ernest  Schelling’s 

young hopefuls know 
now what makes the sound go round in any 
organ or any harp since Saturday morning’s 
concert, the fourth of the first series. And 
who would have guessed that the harp’s 
great great-great grandfather was the ar- 
row? The harp family tree has spread far 
and wide, and there are all sorts of foreign 
cousins of the very modern harp such as 
Salzedo plays. Theodore Cella, harpist of 
the New York Philharmonic, played, with 
John Amans, flutist, Mozart’s Andantino 
from the concerto in C major for flute and 
harp, to show what fine things the harp can 
do, and how beautifully it can tell its story. 
Zoltan Kurthy performed portions of Saint- 
Saens’ symphony in C minor (op. 78, No. 3) 
on the organ. 

The musical high light of the morning was 
Goldmark’s The Call of the Plains, rich in 
color, imaginative and virile. There was 
also Goldmark’s In the Heather, orchestrated 
by Elizabeth R. Mitchell (wife of the pres- 
ident of the National City Bank), who is a 
guiding spirit in these concerts for children. 

When the big thermometer registers Fine, 
that is news. The children must like Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny, for they sent the 
mercury up from bad to fair and- fair to 
good; then very good, and by the time they 
had come to “where the birds warble sweet 
in the springtime” it looked as if the thick 
red line would burst through its glass fence. 

Prospective Bert Balchens and Jimmy 
Doclittles have inaugurated air advertising 
for forthcoming Carnegie Hall concerts, and 
Kochanski, Horowitz and Percy Grainger 
did nose dives and glided through the wide 
open spaces of the auditorium in proxy, on 
their concert announcements, folded in a 
very tricky fashion. The nose dive became 
a sort of graceful pirouette, all to the tune 
of a Strauss waltz or to that prolific gentle 
man’s Perpetual Motion. It was a pretty 
sight, even if the ushers were uncomfortable 
and were poor detectives. The aerial base 
is still a mystery. 
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If we ask how 
League of ity there is in a new com- 
Composers position rather than how 

much modernity perhaps we 
would arrive at a more satisfactory conclu- 
sion 

Assayed on this content of nobility, the 
opening program of the League of Com 
posers, in the intimate hall of the French 
Institute, yielded good average of metal. 

There was, for example, Marcel Delan 
noy’s string quartet in E major, which had 
been performed at the annual festival of 
the International Society for Contemporary 
Composers, at Oxford. This opus proved 
an artful and effective bit of writing, 
drawn out, but with pages of lim- 
pid beauty, rhythmically pungent, and always 
thoroughly earnest. The Delannoy work was 
energetically and sympathetically performed 
by the New World Quartet, Ivor Karman. 
first violin; 7 Mankowitsch, second 
violin; Charlotte Karman, viola, and Lucien 
Kirsch, cello. 

Vladimir Dukelsky’s Etude for violin and 
bassoon, combined these instruments in a 
compatible partnership which reflected a high 
order of ingenuity on the part of the young 
composer. The bassoon is superimposed on 
the violin part and the integrity of each is 
maintained in flowing duo-writing. Ivor 
Karman, violinist, and Adolph Weiss, com- 
poser and bassoonist, cooperated impeccably. 
Weiss does for the bassoon what Barrere 
does for the flute; which tells its own story. 

Youth is flaming and on a determined 
quest for beauty in the sonata in G sharp 
minor for two pianos by young Henry 
Brant. The composer seeks expression 
rather than radicalism, the net result being 


much nobil 


to he 
moderate, 
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a veiled romanticism, often lyric and always 
lofty in spirit. The Brant sonata was per- 
formed with engaging vigor by the composer 
and Sidney Sukoenig. 

Louis Gruenberg’s piano quintet, op. 33, 
written before his Jack and the Beanstalk 
score, is an obvious experiment on the part 
of the composer in utilizing contemporary 
material in a conventional form. He in- 
jects jazz elements, graceful salon melody, 
in fact he telescopes a whole generation of 
Americana, et al, in the three movements. 
The result of this striving is disquieting and 
disjointed, Gruenberg played his own piano 
part, with the collaboration of the New 
World Quartet. 

Jean Cartan’s sonatina for flute and clari- 
net was another memento of the Oxford fes- 
tival, a skilfully conceived (Pastorale, Ber- 
ceuse and Rondeau, presented superlatively 
by George Barrere and Ralph McLean. 

The dashing piano team composed of 
Henry Brant and Sidney Sukoenig were af- 
forded full play for a vital and full-blooded 
performance in the concluding number, Wall- 
ingford Riegger’s dances for two pianos, 
Bacchanale and Evocation, a crashing, acidly 
cacophonous whirlwind of tone. 

For those who have 


The Great Day been used to the 


Broadway simulations of Negro life, two 
hours spent with the groups who presented 
(at the John Golden Theater) a series of 
folklore sketches under the heading of The 
Great Day, would disabuse their minds of 
several commonly accepted fallacies. In any 
event .this production, given with a large 
choral and dramatic cast, depicted much of 
the southern Negro life that is seldom if 
ever seen by those who live beyond the bord- 
ers of Dixie. 

To Zora Hurston, who spent four years 
collecting and preparing the material, is due 
a tremendous amount of appreciation for the 
simple, unaffected manner in which she has 
routined the sketches for the stage. There 
is no plot, just happenings in the every-day 
life of the darky. A working group, af- 
ter a short camp scene, returns to the quar- 
ters, always with a tune, a squabble, a dis- 
jointed remark or a prayer. The shouting 
preacher comes in for his sermon and, in- 
cidentally, the collection that follows. He is 
loudly accorded with songs, “Amens,” “Yas 
suh,” “It sho’ do,” snatches of spirituals and 
all the unadorned phrases that so charac- 
terize the dusky worker of the fields. 

In the latter part of the staging the audi- 
ence is invited to a “jook,” described as a 
hut built to provide amusement and rest 
for the toiler during rains, idle periods and 
evening hours. In this spot. was the most 
effective drama of the evening. Complete 
freedom reigned, with no attempt being 
made to describe any one thing. ‘Whatever 
happened, just -happened. It was all done 
with such ease, this reviewer still wonders 
whether it was extempore or 1chearsed. 
For a moment one lost sight of the true 
darky, for the music in the “jook” smacked 
too much of Broadway, possibly due to the 
cast which in a large measure was evidently 
Northern. The simple rhythms of early 


Negro melody were turned into a syncopa-. 


tion, quite far removed from the fundamental 
ideas. 

A section of the last half brought forth a 
fantastic West Indies scene with the Bahama 
Negroes in some of their unusual dances and 
songs, while at the close Miss Hurston spoke 
briefly and the Wen Talbert singers gave 
some specially arranged spirituals. 

Words of praise are due Percy Punter, 
Sadie McGill, Leigh Whipper and Joseph 
Neely for the solo parts, to Mr. Talbert for 
his vocal effects and ensembles and to Porter 
Gainger for the generally fine musical ar- 
rangements heard throughout the production. 


MUSICAL 


Here indeed was something new to New 
York, something in fact new also to many 
other cities that have had the synthetic 
Negro far too long. 


Miss Norton made her 
New York debut in a 
matinee recital at Carnegie Hall. After 
hearing this young American pianist— 
arriving via London and Berlin—one won- 
dered with a great deal of reason why her 
local appearance had been delayed. Eunice 
Norton’s art contains more technical ease 
and matured musical perception than is usu- 
ally expected from a debutant. This was 
demonstrated by the seasoned playing of 
Handel (suite in D minor) ; Chopin (sonata 
in B minor; two mazurkas, A minor and B 
flat major; two etudes from op. 10); Bee- 
thoven (sonata in C, op. 2, No. 3) and 
Stravinsky (two etudes, op. 7) 

‘he prelude of the opening Handel suite 
was published with a display of warm tem- 
perament and like the succeeding fugue, with 
likable gusto, while the easy-flowing, tran- 
quil phrases of the dance forms (allemande 
and courante) showed refreshing élan and 
grace. In addition to the fluidity of Miss 
Norton’s reading, her finely singing consist- 
ent tone and her ability to contrast dynamics 
effectively, call for particular praise. 

Chopin’s B minor sonata (op. 58) can be 
a stumbling block for many young pianists ; 
aside from its own inherent lapses in con- 
struction it offers other problems in inter- 
pretative continuity. Miss Norton lost little 
of the wealth of beautiful matter exposed in 
the initial movement: its redolent poetry and 
ebullient passion were conveyed with con- 
viction—as the salvo of applause well indi- 
cated. The scherzo had a few ragged edges 
although the proclamation here was excel- 
lently phrased. Miss Norton’s best playing 
was to be discerned in the reverie of the 
largo by reason of both discreet choice of 
dynamics and sustained legato. 

The C major opus of Beethoven’s juvenilia 
was done in a highly facile manner, drawing 
prolonged plaudits from the audience. The 
work presents many difficulties all of which 
were overcome by the precocity of the per- 
former’s talent. 

It is the opinion of the present reviewer 
that Stravinsky’s puerile Etudes—unoriginal 
and not at all representative of this modern 
master’s mature period—cannot be saved by 
any manner of performance. 

The Chopin miniatures ended the concert, 
which from both the standpoints of this 
slender, attractive musician and her generous 
audience, constituted a decided success. 


Eunice Norton 


A , Offering Songs of the 
Nina Tarasova Peasantry, Mme. Tara- 
sova (at the Booth Theatre) combined mu- 
sicianship with histrionic delineation and 
linguistic aptitude. 

Outstanding among the songs presented, 
in Russian, English, German and French, 
were Aino Prayer (from a vanishing tribe 
of Siberia) and L’amour de la Jardiniere by 
Queen Marie Antoinette. The English group 
offered arrangements of folk songs by Cecil 
Sharp, Arnold Bax and Milne Charnley 
drew much applause. The final group was 
presented in costume. 

The tasteful accompaniments of Milne 
Charnley gave verve to the presentations. 


Carolyn Beebe’s or- 
ganization of eleven 
instrument- 
alists (The New 
York String Quar- 
tet; Miss Beebe, 
Gustave Longenus, clarinet; Arthur 
Lora, flute; Bruno Labate, oboe; Bruno 
Jaenicke, French horn; Benjamin Kohon, 
bassoon; and Anselm Fortier, double bass) 
appeared in a Sunday salon musicale held in 
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the ballroom of the Plaza Hotel with a 
large audience present. 

The novelty of the evening was a new 
composition by Harold Morris, American 
composer-pianist, written for and dedicated 
to the society; Variations on the American 
Negro Spiritual, I Was Way Down A- 
Yonder, scored for piano, string quartet, 
double bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, French 
horn and bassoon. Completing the program 
were Schumann’s piano quintet in E flat, op. 
44; Max Laurischkus’ Aus Litauen, quintet 
in C, op. 23; and Paul Juon’s Kammersin- 
fonie in B flat, op. 27. 

Carolyn Beebe and the New York String 
Quartet (Ottakar Cadek and Jaroslav Sis- 
kovsky, violins ; Ludvik Schwab, viola; Mil- 
ton Prinz, cello) gave to the Schumann 
work spirited and sympathetic interpretation. 
Equally finished were the readings of the 
Laurischkus and familiar Juon works. 

The set of variations by Mr. Morris is a 
highly individual piece of music and is of the 
quality one expects from the composer of 
the excellent piano concerto recently played 
with great success by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (Mr. Morris at the piano). The 
use of an original and indigenous Spiritual 
theme is effected in exactly the same manner 
as. for example, Smetana availed himself of 
3ohemian folk-lore; and, like those Euro- 
pean composers who have gone to the soil 
for inspiration, Morris utilized his material 
as a starting point and basis from which 
follows a distinctively native expression 
both in the variety of the moods engendered 
and the technical workings of the strtctural 
problem. The tonal and harmonic fabric of 
these variations reveal Harold Morris as a 
creator of warm imagination and unusual 
constructive aptitude. He has infused the 
work with rhythmical energy and the sonor- 
ous instrumentation strikes the ear with 
piquancy and delightful effect. Moreover 
this composer is an economist. He knows 
where to stop a phrase before too much is 
said and how to arouse interest with deft 
developments and arresting climaxes. 

The original theme is succinctly stated and 
in its diverse applications there is utilized a 
variety of inviting moods. Felicitously writ- 
ten, each part functions with precise atten- 
tion to its place in the whole—a texture rich 
in polyphonic and sonorous devices and em- 
broideried with harmonic embellishments of 
a finely sounding order. But it is not in this 
respect alone that Morris has succeeded in 
developing his adaptation into a delectable 
piece of music: emotionally the variations 
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have much appeal, especially the haunting 
loveliness of the section allotted to muted 
strings, piano and clarinet, played just be 
fore the restatement of the original motive 
t the close. Rhythms are established with 
subtlety and balance, varying constantly as 
the moods decree—from moments of rhap- 
sodical character to a ebullient dance time 
exuberances. 

Variations on the Spiritual, I Was Way 
Down A-Yonder is beyond question a not 
able addition to American music. It should 
be played often and, in the opinion. of this 
observer, would enhance any symphony pro 
gram. 

The society’s full ensemble did complete 
justice to the occasion and the attentive audi 
ence gave all the performance a decided 
stamp of approval. 


packed 
Te sida Hall 
greeted this vocally magnificent American 
baritone at his recital on Sunday afternoon 
Singing a program built in a novel and 
unusual manner, Mr. Thomas displayed con- 
summate art completely satisfying. 

The first group comprised an old Italian 
air by Torelli; an English song of Thomas 
Arne, and a traditional ballad, Have You 
Seen but a White Lily Grow; and the Ger- 
man classics, Der Sandtrager (August Bun- 
gert), Standchen (Johannes Brahms); Der 
Ton (Joseph Marx). The mood of this 
section, although sung in three languages, 
was admirably sustained and unified. The 
second part held the operatic arias, Iago’s 
Credo (Otello): Di Provenza (La Tra- 
viata) ; Serenade (Don Juan); and O Nadir 
(Pecheurs des Perles). In the arias Mr. 
Thomas manifested his ability impressively 
as an operatic interpreter. There is a quality 
of tone in his voice that is reminiscent of 
Caruso, though being a baritone, the Ameri- 
can does not of course possess the typical 
high tones of the late celebrated tenor hero. 
The Thomas production is well nigh fault- 
his breath control seems unlimited in 
capacity; his messa voce has a pure floating 
effect ; his full voice is accurate in intonation, 
warmly colored and placed perfectly; his 
interpretations are sound and never senti- 
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\mericans own 26,000,000 motor cars. And how 


many pianos: 


sicians seek to bat 
in their own land. That is the 


interest in the home product 


English mu foreign competition 


surest way to lessen 


What’s this? A item says that Mussolini 
does not disapprove of the ancient system of duel- 
lings Italian critics had better be careful now about 
what they write public musical per 
formers. 


news 


concerning 


— - 


Phe late Julius Rosenwald, Chicago philanthropist, 


\merica is 95 per cent. luck and 
Not in music. The division is 
100 per cent. ability, 100 per cent. 
publicity, 100 per cent. management, and 5 per cent. 
luck—making 315 per cent. in all. 


1 
said that success 11 


5 per cent. ability. 


more correctly . 


————__ 


rhe great bridge tournament in New York being 
front page will again be available in 
the metropolitan dailies for the chronicling of new 
compositions and worthy concerts and opera _per- 
formances. However, a lurking suspicion persists 
is sure to be devoted to war, political 

murders and the marriages and 
the film folks. 


ended, space 


that such space 
items, scandals, 
divorces of 


Se 


In another fortnight, the Chicago Civic Opera 


11 . -. 


| end its first season under the artistic supervision 
of Herbert Witherspoon, who by general agreement 
has proved himself brilliantly worthy in that high 
lhe principal singers are of high rank, the 
variety, and a fine ensemble spirit is 
maintained, together with efficient stage management 
| will, of course as 
due to circumstances 
His 


a convincing 


Wi 


capacity. 


repertoire has 


and excellent conducting Chere 


al, be a large financial deficit 
r which Mr. Witherspoon | 


ial contribution to the season is 


as no control. 


suCcCeSS 


— 


Reforming the Radio 
Wired-wireless has become a reality in Paris; why 
not in America? Wired-wireless is merely a plan 
to bring programs into the home over either tele- 
phone or electric light wires, thereby obviating all 
bad due to static or other causes. The 
American plan has been announced as resorting to a 


reception 


MUSICAL COURIER 
rental basis, so that the receiving sets would belong 
to the broadcasting company, which could make 
itself responsible for repair and upkeep. The charge 
of rental is to include guarantee choice of a certain 
number of programs free from advertising. 

In Paris the apparatus is known as Le Théatro- 
phone, and is advertised to give connection with the 
principal theaters and concerts of the city over tele- 
phone wires. Surely stay-at-homes in America would 
delight in the possibility of listening from arm- 
chairs, with pipe in hand and glass at elbow, to 
theatrical and musical performances broadcast direct- 
ly and completely and minus the obnoxious advertis- 
ing announcer. 

Our American radio practise of giving to artistic 
entertainment only whatever time the broadcasting 
station can spare from its socalled commercial hours, 
and then adding the annoyance of the exploiting an- 
nouncer’s “blaaaaa,” is almost enough to keep people 
of any intelligence and refinement “off the air.” Let 
us have wired-wireless ! 


Losses to Art 


By a tragic coincidence two of the chief driving 
forces in the musical life of London have passed 
away within a few days of each other. Lionel 
Powell, internationally known impresario, and Mrs. 
Samuel Courtauld, generous and energetic supporter 
of opera and the highest class of orchestral music, 
represented two opposite poles of artistic activity, 
yet both equally characteristic of, and necessary to, 
the present-day cultural organism, with its peculiar 
mixture of commercialism and organized idealism. 

Powell was the sole surviving specimen in Eng- 
land of that fast disappearing type, the impresario 
who imported celebrities at his own risk and guar- 
anteed large sums to the musical heroes of the day. 
Powell for the past quarter of a century sponsored 
the Melbas, the Paderewskis, the Kreislers and their 
peers. He made money for them and out of them; 
he marshalled great audiences, filled the Albert Hall, 
that Circus Maximus of Victorian glory, every Sun- 
day for a decade and more, with people ready to 
worship anybody who could provide a thrill. Up 
and down the English provinces Powell ran his 
“celebrity concerts,” and while many of them were 
merely the commercialized shadow of art, he also 
provided worthwhile things, without which the com- 
munity would have been poorer. It was he who or- 
ganized the provincial tour of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, which brought symphonic music to the 
lesser towns of England and which also made it pos- 
sible for the orchestra to afford the luxury of play- 
ing in London’s Queens Hall. 

Mrs. Courtauld, on the other hand, was the en- 
lightened amateur and art benefactress, the type of 
wealthy patron that is better known in America than 
in Europe. In England she was, in her time, vir- 
tually unique. So much the more honor is due to 
her. Her position was almost analogous to that of 
the late Mrs. Lanier in New York, and the passing 
of these two figures in the short space of a few 
weeks is yet another tragic coincidence. Both were 
fighters for the cause they believed in; both pioneers 
determined to plow a furrow of their own. 

Will the future replace these forces that have gone 
out from music, or are they both—the impresario 
and the amateur patron—figures that belong to the 
past? In America the “big business” organization, 
with its graded products and price levels, its high- 
powered salesmen and stern executives, has ration- 
alized the impresario’s job. But who will carry on 
the work of the enlightened and economically privi- 
leged amateur when, disillusioned, he may drop out 
of the game ? oS: 


Notable Staff Addition 

It is gratifying to the Musical Courier to an- 
nounce that Herbert F. Peyser has joined the staff 
of this paper. He will hereafter act as its Berlin 
representative, while Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt is to be 
retained as special contributor from the German 
capital. 

Mr. Peyser’s is a familiar name to musical readers 
for he has contributed articles to weekly and dail) 
journals over a period of many years following his 
activity at Columbia University as an instructor of 
harmony. 

The Peyser contributions to the New York Eve- 
ning Telegram ranked with the best metropolitan 
music reviewing in point of literary value, pungency 
and critical weight and authoritativeness. Resigning 
from that newspaper Mr. Peyser went to reside in 
Berlin where he became a special correspondent for 
the New York Times, a position he now holds. 

His letters to the Musical Courier are certain to 
create wide interest for Mr. Peyser combines fear- 
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lessness as a critic with learning as a musician and 
musicologist. 


o—— 


Good and Bad Critics 


In the December issue of Equity, the official organ 
of the Actors’ Equity Association, an editorial sug- 
gestion is made that producing managers combine to 
eliminate from the theater the dramatic critic who 
exploits himself in his reviews instead of attempting 
to give a fair appraisal of the production he is criti- 
cising. “Despite the ability and the conscientious- 
ness of many who sit in the critical chair,” says 
Equity, ‘‘there are still far too many who regard their 
positions as a medium for their personal advance- 
ment. With the type of critic who is more 
concerned with making amusing remarks or display- 
ing an original personality than he is with weighing 
the worth of the play . Equity feels that it can 
and should quarrel.” 

Would it be fair to say that the same thought 
applies to musical criticism? We do not know. 
We have, however, long been amazed at the differ- 
ences of opinion expressed by music critics concern- 
ing an artist or event, the personal harshness of some 
of the criticism, and above all the long dissertations 
upon historical subjects not directly connected with 
the news of the moment. 

This last is the worst of all critical faults. Criti- 
cism in daily papers should be news, nothing more, 
nothing else. On the day following concert or opera 
performances readers wish (presumably) to be in- 
formed as to details of the occurrences. Whether 
or not the tenor got his high D flat properly may be 
news; when and under what circumstances the work 
was written ; philosophical considerations of interpre- 
tation, and all other purely pedagogical matters 
(often borrowed from the dictionaries or the pro- 
gram notes) do not constitute news. If the critic 
would keep to his task of informing his readers what 
actually took place he could not justly be blamed for 
the expression of his opinions, since what takes place 
at a musical performance is, often, a matter of 
opinion; which is, of course, why critics disagree. 

One fault is frequent and consists of omitting to 
mention applause; or else to say that the applause, or 
the audience, was “friendly.” Not to speak of the 
applause is to suppress the news; to say it was 
“friendly” (which practically means “not sincere”) 
is a statement of apparent fact of which the critic 
can have no knowledge. If our neighbor applauds 
we cannot possibly know why he applauds. Every 
critic has heard rapturous applause which he feels 
is utterly unjustified, but has known, at the same 
time, that the applauders were expressing their hon- 
est and sincere personal feeling. The art might be 
bad, but they liked it. 

\s for the critic who is concerned with’ mak- 
ing amusing remarks, or displaying an interesting 
or original personality, he is an asset to any artist, 
to any newspaper. Because his criticisms may be 
read, while dull and dry stuff often seen in the 
papers is certainly not. And some of the amusing 
fellows are the best critics because they express their 
feelings rather than their (borrowed) erudition. 
Nothing is easier than to fill a column with data 
gathered in advance from the public or private 
library ; nothing more difficult than to give a faithful 
word picture of a musical performance, an artistic 
personality, a new composition. 

Would it be possible, or desirable, to eliminate the 
critics, any and all critics? Probably impossible, and 
doubtfully desirable. In the critics we have a slice 
of humanity, good, bad, indifferent, jealous, ignor- 
ant, wise, unjust, just, severe, too lenient, and so 
forth. Moriz Rosenthal has fully and lucidly ex- 
pressed the artist’s point of view: “There are only 
two kinds of critics: good and bad. The good are 
those who praise me, the bad are those who do not.” 

Every performer would like to see the “bad” 
critics suppressed. 

— 
“Cadman Gets Medal” 

Such is the headline in a New York daily. We 
read it with pleasure and thought that it is good to 
have Cadman so honored. The mere fact—we said 
silently—that Cadman is living in California has not 
caused his fame as a writer of melody to be dimmed. 
Cadman certainly deserves a medal, was our un- 
spoken conviction. 

And so he does and so does the Cadman 
who got the medal. Only the Cadman in question 
is not (so far as we know) a writer of songs, but 
a noted minister, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. We con- 
gratulate Dr. Cadman on the award; and hope some 
day soon to be accorded the privilege of using the 
same headline for a news item concerning Charles 
Wakefield, who is, also, “Dr.”, Cadman. 
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ARITA ST EONS 


By Leonard Liebling 


In his Sunday column of January 10, Olin 
Downes, music critic of the New York Times, takes 
up his vigorous ves, oh in behalf of the downtrodden 
at New York symphony concerts, who 
when they arrive at the hall even one second late are 
barred from admission to the concert room and 
sometimes have to wait outside for as long as a 
whole hour. Downes not only protests against the 
performance of several successive numbers without 
intermission but also objects to the no-pause playing 
of symphonies. He points out that not all symphon- 
ies require continuous reading and that in most 
cases the composers indite the pauses because of 
contrasting moods in the separate movements. The 
suppression of applause, too, says Downes, is a 
hardship to listeners and to the players—even though 
at least one conductor, Leopold Stokowski, has taken 
an aesthetic stand against handclapping, “bravo” 
calling, and other styles of hurrahs. 

The Downes protest is directed also 
“lethal gloom and silence after a rousing 
mental movement” and continues : 


auditors 


toward 
instru- 


On the contrary, such music should be played in a bril- 
liantly lighted hall, to an audience in festive humor. Ap- 
plause after each movement of the average eighteenth cen- 
tury symphony is just as logical and a matter of natural 
impulse as applause after an act of opera. It is =, of 
the entertainment. For a conductor to refuse to allow late 
comers in an audience to go down aisles or be seated while 
a symphony is in progress is not only his right but his obvi- 
ous duty. But let us dispense with fetishism. Let us pre- 
suppose that we are not infants in a schoolroom, Let us 
enjoy our music naturally. and without all this solemnity, 
which is not that of understanding, but the reverse. Let us 
be sincere and not merely ceremonious. In that way we 
may even become cultured. 

The only remedy for harassed symphony visitors 
seems to be that of Gandhi—civil disobedience. If 
a sufficient number of the victims would act con- 
certedly by petition or some form of mandate, per- 
haps a much needed reform could be effected. 

It was the late Henry T. Finck (critic of the Eve- 


ning Post) who pointed out frequently that the 


movements of a symphony are not necessarily of a 
piece, and often represent a suite arrangement of 
separate sections without inherent interrelation. 

Even the mightiest of the symphonic composers— 
Brahms and Beethoven—often conceived the sep- 
arate divisions of a symphony at time periods far 
apart, and sometimes completed those works by 
drafting themes or whole movements originally de- 
signed for an entirely different purpose—as sonata 
or solo material, for instance. 

Relief, messieurs les directeurs, 
and lasting! 


and make it soon 


nee 


Chicago, Ill., January 7, 1932. 
Dear Variations: 

I assure you herewith that you have at least one staunch 
supporter in your preference of the first and third Brahms 
symphonies to those of Beethoven. Although I admit that 
Beethoven’s music has great beauty, depth and sincerity, yet 
it has never created such an emotion in my being as that of 
Brahms. The latter's first symphony was, is and always will 
be the peak of perfection in the mountains of musical litera- 
ture. 

I noticed recently in your most worthy pages mention of 
the fact that some people object to the weekly discussion by 
Olin Downes of the music played by the Philharmonic. To 
me the Sunday broadcasts could never be the same without 
the really sincere, logical and fair views as expressed by 
Mr. Downes in his own delightful way. And, incidentally, 
it would be wonderful if many of our announcers could find 
the time to listen to Mr. Downes carefully, and take as an 
example his clear enunciation and perfect pronunciation of 
names, a thing which is seldom found on the air these days. 

Wishing you a most prosperous and musical New Year, 
I remain 

Yours very sincerely, 
RADWANER. 
eer e 

(Compare the foregoing letter with one quoted 
in the Somebody Told department, and written to 
my gossipy confrére, Herr Simon Snooper.) 

Ln nd 


\nother communication on a 
tragic subject is the attached: 


vital and almost 


Los Angeles, California, December 30, 1931. 
Dear Variations: 

I have not the pleasure of your personal acquaintance, 
although I have known you for years by reputation, but 
nevertheless I am going to ask you to consider this post 
mortem : 

In your number of November 28, Variations had a recipe 
for a drink which (evidently from experience) you christ- 
ened “The Hell Raiser.” 

Being a trusting sovl I made this, and left it to stand on 
the dining room table while I went out for some cigarettes. 
When I returned my grandmother had eloped with the ice- 
man; the canary was two blocks down the street fighting a 


parrot and the goldfish had got out of the bowl and killed 
the cat. 
Will you please be more careful what you recommend ? 
With sincere wishes for the New Year, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
Ernest H. 
ReRme 
And then there is a helpful and constructive hint 
from an appreciative reader : 


3 ARBOUR. 


Burkhurnett, Tex., January 4, 1932 
Dear oe 
May I add to your recent list of depression curtailments 
the re Hall ad that violinists play only harmonics, thereby 
using only a fractional part of the string? 
Best wishes for the New Year to the 
from 
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Jack McWILLIAMs. 
" ® 
P. would have you know that “Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, visiting baton head of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, is a welcome spectacle, for he never in- 
dulges in overguesticulation.” 
a a 

Frank Wilstach publishes an annual almanac of 
similes which he quotes from every possible source. 
His Similes of 1931 has just been issued and con- 
tains much characteristic and striking material. | 
have taken the liberty of paraphrasing some of it 
herewith: 


Wiese 


As flimsy as a crooner’s voice. 

As smooth as Gigli’s phrasing. 

As busy as the drummer in Ravel’s Bolero. 

As rare as a fugue in Irving Berlin’s composi- 
tions. 

As eloquent as Brahms’ first symphony. 

As spirited as Jeritza in Donna Juanita. 

As uncertain as the pitch of Theremin waves. 

As tattered as the average singer’s music sheets. 

As virtuous as Parsifal. 

As impossible as an interview from Gatti-Casazza. 

As provincial as New York City. 

As romantic as Martinelli’s Radames. 

As despairing as a “blues” singer. 

As self effacing as an operatic tenor at a symphony 
concert. 

As optimistic as Walter Damrosch. 

As merry as Paul Whiteman. 

As lonely as a community singer. 

As superfluous as a page turner at a piano recital. 

As rich as Ponselle’s tones. 

As cold as an orchestral conductor’s 
a soloist. 

As guilty looking as a piano accompanist who 
skips a page. 

As icily critical as Toscanini. 

As pretty as Bori in Manon. 

As helpless as Mary Garden in Wagner opera 

As wrong as Portland, Ore., in giving up its sym- 
phony orchestra. 

As shy as Leopold Godowsky. 

As smiling as Charles L. Wagner. 

As difficult to find as a really bad pianist. 

As long as the Goldberg Variations by Bach. 

As odd as an infant musical prodigy whose parents 
hate money. 

As funny as Marek Windheim in Schwanda. 

As steep as the path to Parnassus. 

As solemn as Paderewski’s stage demeanor. 

As handsome as Leonora Corona in Trovatore. 

As inevitable as the applause of the Opera claque. 

As uninteresting as Stravinsky’s violin concerto. 

As flawless as the technic of Heifetz. 

As crooked as an English horn. 

As perfect as The English Singers. 

As sharp as when W. J. Henderson animadverts. 

\s bright as Pons’ trills 

As soothing as Bauer’s touch on the piano. 

As final as the end of Gotterdammerung. 

As ridiculous as an affected radio announcer 
pronouncer. 

As flattered 
congratulations. 

As slim as Edward Johnson’s Romeo. 

As happy as a violinist who hits all the harmonics 
correctly. 

As unctuous as Elman’s tone. 

As quick as an opera singer taking a recall. 

As dead as the music of Dittersdorf. 

As unsafe as a classical melody when a popular 
music composer needs a tune. 

As far apart as Schonberg and Johann Strauss. 

As useless as a tom-tom in a Bach chorale. 

As happy as a conductor who guests for the absent 
Toscanini. 


applause for 


and 


as an artist receiving dressing room 
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As disdainful as Stokowski when he _ receives 
applause. 

As convincing as an 
rival. 

As unconvincing 
methods. 

As futile as a drum sonata. 

As enterprising as the Philadelphia Opera Com 
pany. 

As serious as Joseph Szigeti. 

As speedy as the fingers of Horowitz. 

As unnecessary as La Notte di Zoraima. 

As self conscious as an American vocalist singing 
French in France. 

As _ invisible as 
music. 

As passionless as an American opera. 

As depressed as an orchestra pit. 

As empty as the box office at a tuba recital. 

\s fleeting as Marion Talley’s fame. 

eee 
More musical similes supplied on demand. 
ner e 


From the New York Times of December 13: 


Of the forty-three provincial opera houses normally fun 
tioning in Italy at this time of the year, only an odd dozen 
are now running, and some of these for only three perform 
ances. The famous Teatro Regio of Parma, which it was 
believed would remain entirely closed, has by a special effort 
succeeded in putting on two works, Faust and Rigoletto 

Most of the opera singers and industry are dead broke, 
half-starved and in utter despair. “Damn Wall Street, any 
way!” they say. 


opera singer criticizing a 


as two vocal teachers arguing 


inspiration in most modernistic 


While the operatic distress in Italy is a sad matter 
to contemplate, at the same time it is news to learn 
that the condition was created by Wall Street. 
Europe was in financial collapse before America 
took its tumble. On the other hand, if most of the 
Italian persons concerned in giving opera had ac 
quired wealth which they invested in our securities 
they must have been in a position to sell with profit 
when stocks were high and therefore they have no 
more cause for complaint than those acquisitive 
Americans who also held on too long. Wall Street 
has been accused of many things but never before 
that its price fluctuations could close thirty 
houses in Italy and ruin the singing industry in that 
lyrical land. 


opera 


eeme 
Barbara Willison, who played the role of the 
Brash young debutant in Sing High, Sing Low (it 
closed a few days ago) once sang an audition for 
Gatti-Casazza who told her, “Your is pretty, 
but too few.” 


voice 


ere 


At a Harmonie Club dinner not long ago Olin 
Downes spoke of a passage in 11-4 time, to be 
found in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, Snegourotchka 
(The Snow Maiden). “You mean 7-4 time,” said 
Ossip Giskin, the cellist. “No, it is in 11-4,” in 
sisted Downes. Giskin sang the ] in question 
and had to confess that it is in 11-4. When a musi 
cian admits that a critic is right, that’s news 
nee 
College, Dey 


Ames, Towa, 


assag 
massage 
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Iowa State irtment of 
Dear Variations : 

I read your recent remark: “Maybe I’m impious, but I’ve 
come to think that taken as a whole, the first and third 
symphonies by Brahms are greater than any by Beethoven.” 

wrote you something to the same eftect many years ago 
after a memorable pe rformance of the Brahms C minor by 
Stokowski. Only I said: “The great symphonies of the world 
are the Beethoven 3d, 5th, 7th, 9th, and the Brahms 1st.” 
At that time I was not familiar enough with the others of 
Brahms to put them in the list but now I 4 include also 
the 2d, 3d and 4th of Brahms. And of these I am sure I get 
more of the feeling of ecstasy than Game any one of the 
Beethoven symphonies. 

And speaking of symphonies: The Franck symphony in D 
minor’ is a beautiful and inspired work but why do some 
critics go into such rhapsodies over it? To me it is just a 
little symphony, to be classed with beautiful things in the 
world; and in music, with the Schubert symphony in B 
minor. It is simple in construction, easy of analysis, tuneful 
and colorful, but it has none of the cosmic conception of the 
Brahms works, none of the Olympian mood of the Beethoven 
symphonies. Just the same, I wish I might have composed 
it. 
yours 
HATCH 


Sincerely 

OSCAR HAweey 
Conductor of the Symphony Or 
Iowa State 


2m ese 


Moriz Rosenthal writes: “I see that you were 
inspired with at least 100 more thoughts while listen 
ing to a Franck composition, than came to him when 
he was writing it.” 
nRpne 

At a Hollywood (Cal.) 
Kahl, mezzo soprano, one 
was listed as “Composers’ 
songs by Gilberté, Gertrude 
Other sections included such names as Gretchaninow, 


concert given by Regina 
section of the program 
Group” and comprised 
Ross and Caro Roma. 
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Deatly 
“made 
aire > 


we read of the “poor immigrant” who has 

good” and has become an American million 
and so great is our worship of wealth that we 
what means he has made his millions so 
he has them 

In Europe such opportunity is extremely rare. 
If a boy would rise out of must be 
through the arts or the sciences, literature or the 
Consequently, as already said, we in Amer 
ica can do nothing about it but wait. 

Wait! Time will tell, and is telling just now in 
a very loud voice. We have already used up many 
of our natural resources, and we are using up the 
rest as fast as unrestrained and utterly selfish busi 
ness can accomplish it. Even today it is becoming 
difficult to pile up millions except by means that not 


care not by 
long as 


his class it 


church 


every man has the courage to dare. 

Phat 
ecing, mean very little in periods of stress, while the 
arts and all the things that are associated with them 
mean a great deal and are coming to mean more each 
day. 


good, lor millions in money, as we are 


TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 


\ writer in the German musical monthly, Melos, 
the “First All-Russian Musical Olym 
which appears to have taken place in Kharkoff 
Since Her the Duchess of 
just published a book to prove that the 
Russian people has been “conscripted” for 
labor, and that labor in Russia virtually amounts to 
pleasant to read elsewhere that these 
"not only find time for singing and playing, 
for composing their own choruses and taking 


report on 
pl id” 
not long 


\tholl 


W he ile 


ago (srace 


ha > 


lavery, it 1s 
‘slave 
but 
part in a huge competition festival to see who can do 
it best 
* * * 

To be 

People’ 


the festival was organized by the 
for Mdueation, which com 
Musical Section. Musical education is, ap 
parently, considered part of the Five-Year Plan 
“Liquidation of Musical Illiteracy” is the watchword, 
and the Kharkoff& Olympiad was how far 
the “cultural The pat 
ticipants were small and large choruses, instrumental 


ure, 
Commissariat 
prise > al 


to show 
revolution” has succeeded 
ensembles and mixed groups, chosen by competition 
in each district, from a huge population of music 
makers 
x * * 

of these are Caucasians and Usheks 
Jews and White Rus 
southern U. S. S. R 
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and Cossacks, 
the 


Vincent d'Indy 


When the French painter, Fantin-Latour, made a 
selection of eminent musicians for a picture which 
now hangs in the Louvre in Paris, he could not know 
; were to endure till 1931 | ooking hack 
on that period, some forty-four years 
that he 
Franck 
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completely disappeared 

the two names still re 
membered are Chabriet 
A'Indy In 1887 
Chabrier produced his 
brilhant, 


rate, among 


who have vet 


and 


remarkably 


witty. and vivacious 


opera, Le Roi malgré 
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Was 
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teacher 
and had J 
composed his great tril 

ogy of Wallenstein. In addition he had produced 
opera yvinphonic variations for orel Stra, and many 
works He was then thirty 
ive and Ave promise ol becoming one ot the great 
est Irance 
died at the 
died towards 
advanced age of eighty 


other seven vears of 
musicians ot 
Chabrier age ot hity three in 1894 
the end of 1931 at the 
Fantin-Latour would have 
had a great surprise if he returned now to see what 


comparatively little notice was taken of the old com 
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January 16, 1932 
Phere were men and women; factory workers, peas 
ants, “intellectuals.” This 
motley population has found a new social factor in 
music—something which unites them into a real com 
munity. Music is used for propaganda, for educa 
tion in history, as a rallying force, and the desire to 
make music grows with the making 
* + * 


office employees, and 


\ large part of the music is composed by the work 
ers themselves. Amateurs and professionals work 
together. Professional composers go into the fac 
tories, to keep in touch with the workers’ choruses, 
to write in order to supply a need. These compos 
ers, whatever their merit may be, have one advan 
tage at least; they write, not for an imaginary pub 
lic, or for the library shelf, but for performance 
They all belong to organizations, of all 
“Revolutionary” or “Proletarian,” and what they try 
to create is a new people’s music that is not “bout 


course, 


geois.” 

The titles of the songs tell the story: The Poor 
Peasant, The Rich Peasant, War Against War, Song 
of the Workers’ Storm Brigade, One Hundred Per 
cent, etc. There are extensive choral “histories,” 
too, consisting of many parts. Tutti alternate with 
little ensembles, powerful musical “placards” with 
choral recitatives, or expressive soli. There are 
speech choruses, solo parts, polyphonies, which ex 
ploit the people’s capacity for multiple hearing 

* ok oo 
“The charm between everyday life and the music 
the concert hall does not exist in Russia,” con 
the Melos observer (lérnst Hlermann Meyer 
“Tt is as though the Russians wanted to 
up what their forebears for centuries have 
missed.” The zeal of these people is astounding 
They make music with whatever material comes to 
hand, and the “orchestra” of the Kharkoff locomo 
tive engineers performs the Pastoral Symphony with 
zandura, pipes, cymbals, lyres and the like. 
+ * + 


ol 
cludes 
by name ) 
make 


Professional orchestras, string quartets and chor 
uses also functioned in considerable number at this 
Olympiad, and while they should not yet be judged 
by western standards, the State is doing its best to 
and improve. The Ukrainian State 
Chorus, known as the Dumka, and the Jewish chorus 


encourage 


called Evocans, according to Meyer, showed “aston 
ishing and in part unique” accomplishments. They 
the model for the amateur 


choruses. 


are cooperative or 


If this be slavery 


. . . 

in His Prime 
poser’s death. He had outlived his reputation. And 
no doubt the apathy with which his demise was re 
ceived is in a great measure due to the depression 
of spirits caused by the financial worries of the 
musical world 


Clarence Lucas 
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Vineent d’Indy was carried to the cemetery of 
Montparnasse ten years after Saint-Saens, thirty 
seven vears after Chabrier, and forty-one years aftet 
Cesar Franck had entered the selfsame city of the 
dead. 

In the accompanying of Fantin 
Latour’s painting, Chabrier is seated at the piano, 
and d’Indy is standing farthest to the right, facing 
Chabrier, 


reproduction 


CLARENCE LUCAS. 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








CARBONDALE, PA. Edna Merrill Hop- 
kins, soprano soloist and director of music 
in the M. E. Church of this city originated 
and carried out a comprehensive program 
for the holidays. It was the consensus of 
opinion, echoed by the music committee of 
the church, that the 1300 members had never 
enjoyed better festival music. It enlisted the 
adult choir of fifty mixed voices, the Junior 
and Intermediate Choirs of ninety voices. 
John B. Evans, graduate of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, was the excellent organ- 
ist, and soloists for these occasions, all se- 
lected from the choirs, were Elizabeth G. 
Colborn and Mrs. Arthur Parsloe, soprano; 
Ben Owens, tenor and Nelson Watkins, 
baritone. Ruth Masters, Mmes. Thos. 
Ryder and Willis Matthews, vocalists, and 
William Geesey, trumpeter, also assisted. 
Herbert Brace, decorator, showed excellent 
taste in the settings of a Bethlehem back- 
ground, 

The Christmas Kindergarten Party and 
Tree had the musical cooperation of forty 
singers of the Junior Choir, which sang 
Luther’s Cradle Song. Young people sang 
from the church tower one evening. At all 
these affairs the church was crowded, and 
the musical features brought out splendid 
efforts. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—In “Know Hous- 
ton Week,” sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce, education was emphasized by 
radio speakers. Katherine B. Morgan, guest 
artist over KXYZ, spoke on the conditions 
of music in Houston. 

Paul Revere, given by the music depart- 
ment of Sidney Lanier Junior High School, 
reflected great credit on the participants and 
the director, Edith McKenzie Canterbury. 
Music was supplied by the combined junior 
and senior orchestras of Sidney Lanier 
School. 

The Houston Public Library has received 
a gift from Annette Finnigan of rare old 
music manuscripts and books. It is the only 
collection of the kind in Texas. Miss 
Finnigan spent years collecting these books 
from the storehouses of Munich, Budapest, 
Constantinople and London. They include 
illuminated manuscripts painted by hand; 
books printed during the early centuries of 
machine printing when hand illumination was 
still employed. One specimen among the 
collection, The Psalter, written in 1445 by 
Deacon William Becheler, in the Cistercian 
convent at Wurttembergy is rubricated 
throughout and is adorned with many fine 
initials. Another is a fifteenth century sing- 
ing book prepared for the use of the Domini- 
can Nuns, a complete specimen of mediaeval 
singing book. Its musical notations are made 
on a four line staff. A sixteenth century 
manuscript classed as very rare is a finely 
preserved Spanish liturgical book, Passion- 
arum. The editor was Pater Johannes Bap- 
tista of the Franciscan order. 

Carolyn Chrisman, soprano, was the fea- 
ture soloist for the Christmas Concert pre- 
sented at the City Auditorium. Corinne Dar- 
gan-Brooks was accompanist for Miss Chris- 
man. There was a chorus of several hun- 
dred voices under the direction of Mrs. John 
Wesley Graham 

The Tuesday “Musical Club presented two 
of Houston’s most popular artists as one of 
their Sunday features at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, with Conway R. Shaw, violinist ; Dru- 
silla Huffmaster, age thirteen years, pianist. 
Mr. Shaw’s outstanding number was the 
concerto in G minor, op. 4, No. 6 (Vivaldi). 
Miss Huffmaster astonished her audience 
with the Chopin Ballade in G minor. 

Grace Godard, national counsellor of ju- 
nior music clubs, is spending the month of 
January in Houston. For the past two 
months Mrs. Godard has been visiting Texas 
and Oklahoma, where she has been honored 
by both junior and senior music clubs. 

A Carol Service given in Trinity Church 
gave pleasure to all attending. The soloists 
were: Mmes. Cyrus Gentry, William Ahring, 
James E. Hero; Mrs. W. H. Hogue, musi- 
cal director; Corinne Dargan- Brooks, or- 
ganist. The program consisted of The Shep- 
herd Song (Guilmant); Carol of Russian 
Children; Carols of the Christ Child (Les- 
ter); When I View the Mother (Voris) ; 
The Shepherds (Noble). 

George D. Birkhoff, professor of mathe- 
matics at Harvard University, delivered a 
series of lectures on January 4, 5 and 6 at 
the Rice Institute in the Physics Amphi- 
theatre. The title of his lectures were: A 
Quantitative Theory of Aesthetics; The 
Musical Quality in Poetry; Harmony and 
Melody in Music. 

The Houston Symphony gave the third 
concert of the season in the City Auditorium, 
January 18. The opening number was the 
overture to the Flying Dutchman (Richard 
Wagner). The guest artist, Card Elliott, 
sang the Prologue to Pagliacci. The or- 
chestra’s greatest success was Symphony 
No. 1 B flat (Schumann). Houston’s sym- 
phony of over seventy musicians has no en- 
dowment, all expenses being paid by popular 
subscriptions and from the sale of tickets. 


To date the response has been so great that 
all expenses have been met. K. B. M. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Willard Sekt- 
conducted the Christmas Concert of the 
Plainfield Choral Club, again displaying his 
knack of program arrangement, that resulted 
in unalloyed pleasure. The club had a nicety 
of attack and precision that showed careful 
training. Appropriate Christmas carols and 
choruses by Fletcher, Holst, Shaw, Rach- 
maninoff and Sullivan were sung and ap- 
plauded. 

May Barron was the vocal soloist, her 
warm and rich voice giving pleasure in 
Sektberg’s new song, Supplication. John 
Ahlstand was warmly appreciated for his 
solo with the chorus. The reception after the 
concert was an added feature of this suc- 
cessful affair. R 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Two dance con- 
certs were given on Friday evening and 
Saturday afternoon before Christmas in the 
Eastman Theater by groups under the lead- 
ership of Thelma Biracree, Enid Knapp 
Botsford, Miles Ensign and Nan Heinrich, 
with the Rochester Civic Orchestra, under 
the direction of Guy Fraser Harrison. The 
program was varied, including solos and 
concerted dances in many styles. Musical 
novelties were the Krazy Kat ballet-panto- 
mime of John Alden Carpenter, presented 
by Miss Biracree’s group, and the The Fac- 
tory by Mossolow, given under the direction 
of Mrs. Botsford. As an introduction to 
the concert the orchestra presented an over- 
ture, and its work as accompaniment was 
noticeably excellent. Both performances 
were attended by capacity audiences, and 
personal acknowledgments to their applause 
were made by Miss Biracree, Miss Heinrich, 
Mrs. Botsford, and Mr. Ensign. 

The annual Community Christmas Con- 
cert was presented by the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, Guy Fraser Harrison conduct- 
ing, and assisting choruses on December 27 
in the Masonic Auditorium. Orchestral 
numbers included the Christmas Overture 
by Coleridge-Taylor and music from 
Haensel and Gretel. Individual groups were 
presented by the Orpheus Male Chorus, 
Lewis J. Marsh directing; the Chadwick 
Chorus, Eva W annemacher directing; the 
Teutonia Liedertafel, conducted by Alfred 
Kroeger; the Vested Choirs of the Church 
of the Reformation and of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Arthur G. Young and 
Norman Peterson choirmasters ; the 
Rochester Festival Chorus under the direc- 
tion of Richard Halliley; the Catholic Wo- 
men’s Chorus, Theodore Fitch directing, and 
the Damascus Chanters, conducted by W. 
Stanley Hawkins. A stirring finale to the 
program was provided in the Hallelujah 
from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, sung by 
the massed choruses with the orchestra. 
This concert attracted as large and en- 
thusiastic an audience as have its prede- 
cessors. 

The Eastman Theater concert series re- 
opened on January 8 with the arrival of 
Roland Hayes. On the afternoon of that 
day the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
took up its series with Issay Dobrowen as 
guest conductor of a program of Russian 
music. eS 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The 
Salt Lake Oratorio Society gave The Mes- 
siah twice at Christmas: once on the morn- 
ing of December 20, over the National 
Broadcasting Company’s system, as a strictly 
studio performance, and the following Sun- 
day to an audience which crowded the his- 
toric Mormon Tabernacle on Temple Square. 
No charge was made for admission to the 
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latter, which was not broadcast, all expenses 
being paid by the Mayor and Board of City 
Commissioners and several prominent firms 
and individuals of the city. It was the first 
time the society, now in its 19th year, had 
given The Messiah twice in one season, but 
so successful was the experiment that it is 
likely to be repeated. Harold Bennett was 
basso, and Jack Summerhays the tenor. 
Margaret Anderson Bowen was the soprano 
and Annette Richardson Dinwoodey, the 
contralto. Professor Kimball was at the 
great organ. 

The Salt Lake Oratorio Society, made up 

of about 350 unpaid singers, has for many 
years given two programs annually, The 
Messiah at Christmas and The Creation in 
midsummer. It is likely that hereafter addi- 
tional work will be undertaken by the organ- 
ization. Local singers have shown a keener 
desire to become members this year. ‘This, 
it is thought, is due in a great measure to the 
fact that the new director, Albert J. South- 
wick, is insisting upon higher standards for 
chorus members and will accept no one 
whose voice has not been carefully tested 
and approved by himself. He has announced 
that from now on the society will be man- 
aged on more democratic lines than in the 
vast. 
Cheer Week was celebrated in Salt Lake 
City from Christmas Eve to New Year's 
Eve, during which several musical organiza- 
tions of the city gave free concerts in various 
schools and other public buildings. 

The Bach Chorus gave a fine program in 

the Assembly Hall just before Christmas 
Day. 
The Ogden Tabernacle Choir gave The 
Messiah on New Year’s Day with Director 
Lester Hinchcliff in charge. Harold Ben- 
nett, Salt Lake City basso, was one of the 
soloists. 

The Ogden Community Concert Associa- 
tion of Ogden has booked E. Robert Schmitz, 
the French pianist, for a concert in January. 

There has been considerable activity this 
winter among the Ward choirs of Salt Lake 
City (a “Ward” being a division, or con- 
gregation, of the Mormon Church). Many 
concerts have been given and many more are 
planned. In some cases programs of ambi- 
tious character have been undertaken. 

The Utah Federation of Music Clubs gave 
a good program at The Auditorium on De- 
cember 29. 

Professor Edward P. Kimball, chief or- 
ganist of the Mormon Tabernacle, gave a 
concert in connection with the dedication of 
the new pipe organ at the Chico State 
Teachers’ College at Chico, Calif., recently. 

Musical authorities here declare that 1931 
has been exceptional as far as interest in 
music in Salt Lake City is concerned. It has 
seen the organization of the important Civic 
Music Association ; the organization and per- 
formance last summer of the Salt Lake 
Festival Chorus which sang to several hun- 
dred officers and delegates of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs who stopped here 
on their way to the convention on the Pacific 
Coast; the development of the Salt Lake 
Oratorio Society into a stronger “and more 
influential organization; the organization of 
a great chorus of about 1,000 singers for 
Covered Wagon Days, celebrated in July; 
more activity among volunteer church choirs ; 
and the bringing of several noted artists, in- 
cluding Paderewski, McCormack and others 


> 


for concert appearances. F. B. 
TORONTO, CANADA.—Several im- 


portant recitals were given by Toronto art- 
ists during December. The first was the 
sonata recital presented by Geza de Kresz, 
violinist, and Norah Drewitt de Kresz, pian- 
ist. Gladys Read, soprano, offered a ao 
which included songs from Purcell, Bach, 
Mozart, Schumann, Brahms and Arne. She 
was assisted by The Canadian Singers, a 
quartet of feminine voices. On the same 
evening Viggo Kihl, pianist, and Harry 
Adaskin, violinist, gave an excellent sonata 
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“BUT, HARRY, I OWE IT TO MY PUBLIC!” 
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recital in 
Hall. 

The Toronto Symphony Orchestra, under 
Dr. Ernest MacMillan, gave their fourth 
Twilight Concert of the season and their 
first All-Wagner program which was very 
successful. The Meistersinger Prelude opened 
the program. The Siegfried Idyll was well 
played and held the large audience in Massey 
Hall spellbound for twenty minutes. The 
Tristan music and the festive Prelude to 
Act III of Lohengrin completed the program. 
Dr. MacMillan is to be congratulated upon 
his choice. A. 3. ©. 


Toronto Conservatory Concert 
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Ernest Davis has returned to America after 
a season in Germany. 

Mrs. Hans Kindler recently gave an ex 
hibition of her paintings in New York. 

Tessa Bloom, a pupil of Mary Emerson, won 
the $1,000.00 Matthay Scholarship. 

Mary Garden has signed a contract 
Concert Management Arthur Judson of 

Columbia Concerts Corporation. 

Kain Lehmann gives a second New York 
recital the middle of February after 
completing her engagements with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Guy Maier has resigned from the music 
faculty of the University of Michigan 
to devote himself to giving recitals. 

March 11 is announced as the date of this 
year’s Intercollegiate Glee Club contest. 

Hadley’s new Chinese Suite has aiready been 
played seventeen times by symphony or- 
chestras. 

Jeritza, Kreisler and Rachmaninoff have 
been added to the artists under the man- 
agement of the NBC Artists Service. 

Paul Robeson’s first New York appearance 
of the season is scheduled for tomorrow 
at Town Hall. 

Nikolai Orloff is to return here next season 
for a concert tour. 

Martha Baird was received recently 
White House. 

Alpha Theta, unit of Sigma Alpha Iota, lo 
cated in Columbia University, presents 
a recital on January 20. 

Soris Koutzen’s composition, Sonatina for 
piano, jis to be given its premiere, Jan 
uary 27 by the Philadeiphia Society for 
Contemporary Music, 

Mary Clute was soloist with the 
ton Heights Community Club. 

Mme. Trotin announces a free scholarship 
in sight reading. ; 

Stella Hadden-Alexander, concert pianist, 
plays a MacDowell program for the 
Fortnightly Club of Cleveland, O., next 
month. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach gave a talk and played 
seven of her compositions for the 
M. T. N. A. meeting in Detroit, Mich. 

Kate S. Chittenden celebrated her fifty-eighth 
anniversary as piano instructor Janu- 


with 


at the 


Washing 


ary 

Edgar Stillman Kelley’s Bird Movement 

from his New England Symphony was 
layed at = Detroit meeting of the 
i FN. 

Margaret ee gave a recital on 
January 7 for the benefit of the Town: 
Hall Endowment Fund. 

New York has a new Madrigal Choir of 
mixed voices with Caroline Beeson Fry 
as director. 

3runo Walter has 
New York 
weeks. 

Gregor Piatigorsky has opened his 
consecutive American tour. 

A number of cities in Montana have adopted 
the Community Concert Course plan. 
Grace Moore and Myra Hess gave the pro 
gram, January 6, at Mrs. Lawrence 
Townsend’s Musical Morning at the 
Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 

Edward Ransome, Metropolitan 
tenor, will be ‘heard in his 
York recital on January 28. 

Leonora Corona sang at the Diplomatic Din 
ner at the White House on January 14 


arrived to conduct the 
Philharmonic for seven 


third 


Opera 
first New 
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Frankly Speaking 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 
To the Musical Courier: 


I enjoy reading the Musical Courier. It 
is an enlightening and interesting encyclope- 
dia of musical happenings. 

May I add that the column, Variations, is 
a special delight to me; particularly did I 
enjoy the humor in the article which reeled 
off innumerable impressions and “things to 
do” while the writer listened to a Franck 
composition which he doesn’t like. 

Greetings to you and best wishes 
year of content, musical joys—and 
subscriptions. 


5, 1932 


for a 
many 


Crara Keck HEFLEBOWER. 
National Editor Delta Omicron, 
National Music Society 
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How REAL SINGERS ARE UNSEATING RADIO’S CROONERS 


Tibbett, ‘thomas and 


iZe 


Other Artists Create New 
Present Standards— 


‘Crooning” 


Tonal Ideals Which May Revolution- 
as a Commercial Industry—Werrenrath 


Revitalizes Oratorio—Comments on the Week’s Events 
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EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A ne Orchestra in Brass” 
r A 194 Riverside Drive, New York 


BY ALFRED HUMAN 


under the best tech 
public is beginning to 
understand the meaning of the word singer. 

There is John McCormack, superlative 
Mozart interpreter ; Lawrence Tibbett, a rol- 
licking, lusty, dramatic vocal entertainer: 
there is John Charles Thomas, another tay 
rite on the ether waves; there are other 
prime vocalists. Some of these artists’ pro 
erams are replete with semi-popular songs, 
yet the singing is so commendable that it is 
inevitable that new ideals of tone quality will 
And what will become of croon- 
singers 


established on the air, 
nical conditions, the 


he created 
ing when it becomes known that true 


REIN. 


ng that 


ILD WERRENRATH 


“Oratorio is ideal 


casting.” 
simple satis 
radio audience 
Musicians can take heart, the 
beautiful in music will yet be the px 
of millions of Americans now bored. 


. . . 


can present “a 
faction of the 


song” to the 


and 
ssession 


noble 


How Werrenrath Is Demonstrating the 
Vitality of Oratorio 
Oratorio has had 
the viewpoint of this 
you must look at the 
up before your eyes, 
able and rigid as the figures on an 
irieze 
It is all wrong, we know, but we have 
often snickered at the sight of a fly-weight 
Elijah with tortoise-shell spectacles defying 
the heathen ; or an Angel—well, the less said 
about some oratorio Angels, the safer. Most 
of them seem to have been selected for supe 
rior heft rather than angelic voice and sil 
houette 
Oratorio and radio are made for 
other. Until television arrives, the 
and the drama, dependent on action and vis 
ualiza tion for complete realization, must r¢ 
nain unsatisfactory vehicles for broadcast 
ing. Except, of course, purely vocalistic 
operas of the pre-Meyerbeer period and also 
works of the type of Samson and De 
. Boris Godounoff, Flying Dutchman 
ind a few other Wagnerian 
Reinald Werrenrath has been rejuvenating 
the oratorio in America. Every Sunday you 
an hear this sterling artist’s National Ora 
torio Society illustrate the point we are em 
that the form is admirablé for 
broadcasting capable conductor and 
eminent soloists ) keen 
singers for his organi 
assembled an en 
finely balanced per 
works. 


only one defect, from 
observer, and that is, 
performing artists lined 
uncomtort 
Assyrian 


as solemn, 


each 
opera 


opuses. 


phasizing 


(unlike some other 
picker of 
zation, \Werrenrath has 
semble which projects 
formances of significant 
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ing the cause, and, more, his imagination and 
zest must re-revivify the drooping spirits of 
hundreds of directors throughout the land. 
Werrenrath proves that the repertoire is 
wide and varied, that understandable English 
is delightful to the ear, that ensemble sing- 
ing of this kind is perennially alive and 
fresh. 
* *x ” 
Tossed on the Air-Waves 

If that prominent baritone (not Lawrence 
Tibbett) could hear some of the comments 
of his esteemed colleagues on the quality of 
the songs he is broadcasting (for sweet 
popularity’s sake), he might pause. Then 
again, he might not. 

President Hindenburg’ s voice was an 
agreeable surprise, smooth baritone and pa- 
ternal; not clipped and gruff, as some had 
anticipated. And the band played The 
Watch on the Rhine and Father Haydn’s im- 
mortal tune written for his Austrian mon 
arch That Heidelberg chorus sounded 
pretty But we thought Heidelbergers 
sang only the Stein Song? ; 

She teaches, or a te: ach if she could 
find the pupils. A dingy studio and an an- 
cient piano in a brown-stooped rooming 
house on the West side. One day an old 
pupil edged her in a leading broadcasting 
station studio as an accompanist for another 
casuality of the times, a once leading baritone 

An official was 
and brilliancy of 


good. 


of a great opera house. 
impressed with the dash 
her playing that that he engaged her for 
another program the same evening. : 
Now she plays weekly, a fifteen-minute pro 
gram all to herself-—and is she supremely 
happy? Twenty-five dollars is the amount 
of her weekly check; not much, but she is 
an artist, not a crooner, and an artist does 
not think about the dollar if life isn’t too 
hard. . - @ 

We find a note asking us to 
certain broadcast described in an attached 
circular. The circular reads: “La Argen- 
tina will -be seen on the television program 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System next 
Tuesday night from 8:30 to 9 P.M. She 
will pose for the well known Hungarian 
artist, Marcus Aurelius Rosco, who, while 
making a charcoal sketch of the Spanish 
Dancer, will interview her. ” And our 
poor little set trained only to pick up sound, 
not pictures. 

Another request, to give 

debut of the “Contented 
vcs Well: Mooo! a la 
cling-cling. (Cow-bell. ) 
thirty-man orchestra, conducted by Morgan 
lL. Kastman was effective, in one of those 
typical radioese programs, a mélange of good 
and not so good music 

* + * 

“Radio ” and Speech 

We are approached weekly by battalions 
of per mostly vocal teachers and bassos, 
who tell us in confidence that they have 
been told (not in confidence), that they 
possess “the finest radio voice’ in the na- 
tion. These persons are under the delusion 
that resonance and power spell success 
Actually, these bellowing Bulls of Bashan 
would earn only lasting maledictions from 
the men in the control-room. 

Speaking of diction, some of these same 
resonators insist that diction (which is now 
vernacular for correct enunciation) is the 
vital need in broadcasting. Maybe. But 
not the artificial, precise brand us sed by some 
of these teachers. Rolled “rs”’ and exag- 
gerated “eds” and “ings” are loved only by 
committees which pin diction medals on de- 
luded announcers. 
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a * 
A program of Christmas music given by 
Harold Land, baritone, with Forbes Fancher 
at the piano, was presented over WCOH, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. Land sang Good 
Christian Men Rejoice, O Holy Night, 
Away in a Manger, Silent Night and other 
compositions. 
* * * 
Unconverted Artists 
Engles, director of the NBC 
Artist Service, has captured Rachmaninoff, 
Kreisler and Jeritza for the NBC but that 
does not mean the Russian pianist-composer 
and the Austrian violinist will hereafter ap 
pear regularly on the networks. 
Like Paderewski, these two 
always been microphone-shy. 


George 


artists have 
Jeritza, of 


January 16, 1932 
course, has no such prejudice. When Rach- 
maninoff and Kreisler feel like broadcasting 
they will appear under NBC auspices. The 
managerial coup executed by Mr. Engles 
chiefly concerns the concert tours of these 
artists, not the broadcasting phase. 
* ok x 
Trovatore by Metropolitan 
Verdi’s Il Trovatore, will be broadcast 
part from the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Saturday afternoon, January 16, with Rosa 
Ponselle as Leonora. The last scene of the 
second act and the entire third act with its 
Soldiers’ Chorus, will be heard over the 
NBC stations at 3 P.M. Others in the cast 
will be Lauri-Volpi, Danise and Pasero. 
* ” * 
Auditions for Singers 
A “talent expedition” will be conducted 
by Paul Whiteman over WJZ for twenty- 
five weeks, beginning Friday, January 15, at 
10 P.M. While touring the country with 
his orchestra W oo will select singers 
from the finalists of local auditions. These 
successful mao will then sing with 
Whiteinan and his orchestra during the fol 
lowing week, in a national broadcast and a 
personal appearance. 
* 
A Birdseye View From Washington 


When we want to dig out inside facts on 
the Radio Commission and the legislative 
angles of broadcasting we turn to the dis- 
patches sent weekly from Washington by R. 
H. Heinl of the Heinl News Service, and 
incidentally, husband of the radio pianist. 

We learn, for example, that Judge Ira 

Robinson of the Commission may be 
forced to retire next month, a sacrifice on 
the altar of politics, in Heinl’s vie wpoint. 

As the Radio Commission is the musician’s 
first line of defense against the wrong type 
of broadcasting, we are sorry to hear that 
Judge Robinson’s head is apparently sought 
be the politicians 

Then we learn further from the Heinl 
letter that the Commission will con 
to war against radio lotteries, fortune- 

and the like. In the naive manner 
men, the radio dictators went into 
conclave, emerging with the doubt 
that such programs are for the public wel 
fare. Most of us do not doubt this fact; 
we know it, just as we know that night club 
programs are stupid and dull,—not even re 
deemed by the alcoholic revelry which is 
slyly permitted to reach the ear of the 
listener. 

Also, we discover that there are nine few 
er broadcasting stations this year, despite 
eleven new centers of art, wisdom and croon- 
ing. 

Then we learn 


news 
tinue 
telling 
of legal 
solemn 


that Judge Ewin Lamar 
Davis of Tennessee ‘may make the fur fly,” 
this Southern gentleman being a_ caustic 
critic of present methods of radio advertis 
ing. What the judge will do to help matters 
is not told. 

Mr. Heinl comments further in his dis 
patch that “Flood of Press Agent Material 
Brings Bigger Waste-Baskets,” referring to 
the amazing volume of mail on radio mat 
ters. He tells of one day’s mail amounting 
to 100 typewritten pages—but this is noth- 
ing, Mr. Heinl; many a musician sends us 
that modest amount of material concerning 
one twelve-minute broadcast. 

Turning to religion, Mr. Heinl quotes 
Pastor Schmidt of the Concordia Lutheran 
Church of Cincinnati as saying that church 
attendance is not affected by broadcasting 
On the contrary, this minister of the Gospel 
thinks that radio has advanced the cause. 

The astute observer in Washington fur- 
ther has discovered that some of the promi- 
nent broadcasting orchestras (they always 
call them symphony orchestras, Mr. Heinl), 
do not have their same personnel. Union 
rules prohibit musicians to work more than 
a certain period each day, thus a musician 
whose working time has expired, say at six 
p.m., is not permitted to play on the 8 p.m. 
program; another man is substituted. 

As his concluding tidbit, Mr. Heinl re- 
ports that on the Pacific Coast the bass notes 
are heard with greater clarity by radio 
listeners. Perhaps the Coast folks can af- 
fold better receiving sets? 

* a 
Werrenrath Presents Villiers-Stanford 
Oratorio 

Phaudrig Crohoore by 
ford was the January 10 offering of the 
National Oratorio Society, Reinald Werren- 
rath, conductor, over WEAF. In this work, 
written for chorus, unrelieved by solo pas- 
sages, Mr. Werrenrath’s forces displayed 
command of tonal versatility, with dynamic 
and emotional contrast. There was present 
their familiar quality of meticulous response, 
and the excellence of reproduction which 
speaks of their conductor’s knowledge of the 
scientific factors of broadcasting. 


C. Villiers-Stan- 
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MUSICAL 


Philadelphia Orchestra Presents 
Another Orgy of Modern Music 


Lopatnikoff, Prokofieff, Stravinsky Included—Musical Art 
Quartet and Matinee Musical Club Give Concerts— 
Temple University Faculty Heard 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra concerts of January 8 and 9, were the oc- 
casions of another orgy of modern music 
which Dr. Stokowski periodically inflicts on 
his audiences. It must be said for this pro- 
gram, however, that the opening and closing 
numbers were enjoyable. 

On January 8 Lopatnikoff’s 
No. 1 was presented, while on January 9, 
Prokofieft’s Symphony No. 3 replaced it. 
30th symphonies were decidedly modern. 

Stravinsky’s concerto in D for violin and 
orchestra was played by Samuel Dushkin, 
who was selected by the composer to present 
this new concerto. Although it was in the 
usual four movements, the designations were 
novel: Toccata, Aria 1, Aria 2 and Capric- 
cio. Mr. Dushkin evidenced great talent and 
mastery of his instrument. The soloist re- 
ceived many recalls for his fine work. 

The really enjoyable numbers on the pro- 
gram were Fitelberg’s Polish Rhapsody, 
which held many and varied moods and 
themes, making use of the typical Polish 
dance forms put together in an interesting 
and pleasing way, and Tschaikowsky’s 
powerful fantasia, Francesca da Rimini. 
Both were beautifully performed and enthu- 
siastically received. 

Musicat Art 

A magnificent concert was given in Casi- 
mir Hall of the Curtis Institute, on January 
9 by the Musical Art Quartet, Josef Hof- 
mann appearing with them in the Brahms 
Quintet. 

This excellent quartet, consisting of Sascha 
Jacobsen and Paul Bernard, first and second 
violins; Louis Kaufman, viola; and Marie 
Roemaet-Rosanoff, cello, is always sure to 
give a superb performance of whatever pro- 
gram may be selected, and with the addition 
to Mr. Hofmann, interest was doubled. 

The quintet was well performed in every 
particular, both as to interpretation, and as 
to tonal and technical perfection. Mr. Hof- 
mann was revealed in a new light, as he sub- 
merged his solo accomplishments in perfect 
ensemble playing. Particularly attractive 
was the andante, while the final movement 
with its themes worked out in the different 
instruments was clever and artistic. 

The other number was Ravel’s quartet in 
F. It was a scintillant and charming work. 

The audience, which packed the small hall, 
was wildly enthusiastic, recalling the quartet 
and Mr. Hofmann many times. 
Facutty CONCERT AT TEMPLE 

Thaddeus Rich, dean of the 
music of Temple University, was 
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loist on a program given at the university on 
January 6. Dr. Rich played the Faust Fan- 
tasie of Wieniawski and three shorter num- 
bers, displaying a finished art and brilliant 
musicianship. He was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and recalled repeatedly. Other mem- 
bers of the faculty who appeared on this pro- 
gram comprised a string quartet made up of 
Alfred Lorenz, first violin; John Molloy, 
second violin; Rudolf Engel, viola; and John 
Gray, cello. They offered Dvorak and Mo- 
zart excerpts, with fine effect. William Syl- 
vano Thunder, pianist, was applauded for 
his interpretation of Schubert and Mendels 
sohn numbers. He was also heard with the 
quartet in the first movement of Schumann's 
quintet. 
MATINEE MusicaL CLuB 

The Matinee Musical Club concert at the 

3ellevue-Stratford, January 5, was given by 
two winners of the 1931 Young Artists Con- 
test of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs: Earl Lippy, baritone, and Helen 
Stokes, soprano, who also won the opera 
prize of $1,000. The latter, who was accom- 
panied by her teacher, Mrs. George Castelle, 
offered the Suicidio aria from La Gioconda 
and songs by Donaudy, Brahms, Chaminade 
and La Forge, in all of which she gave evi- 
dence of ample interpretative talent and 
qualities of fine vocalism. Mr. Lippy was 
heard in three songs and in Vision Fugitive 
from Massenet’s Herodiade. He has a pleas- 
ing voice and stage presence, and shared with 
Miss Stokes the applause for an effective 
performance of the duet from Cavalleria 
Rusticana. Irene Hubbard, cellist, played 
pieces by Corelli, Cyril Scott and Voormolen, 
and there were also numbers by the club’s 
piano ensemble. 

The club was addressed by Mayor Mackey, 
Dr. Herbert J. Tily, Ethel Barrymore, Clara 
3arnes Abbott, Arthur Hobson Quinn, Ar- 
thur Dearborn Smith and Samuel Cooper. 


Earl V. heave Elected Pres- 
ident of N.A. of S.M. 


Chosen as New Head of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of 
Music at Detroit Meeting 

The National Association of Schools of 
Music held its eighth annual meeting on 
December 29 and 30 in Detroit, Mich. 
Since its last meeting a year ago, the asso- 
ciation had sent examiners to carefully in- 
spect the work of all its member schools, as 
well as twenty new applicants for member- 
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EARL V. MOORE 
ship. A marked improvement in the stand- 
ards of teaching was noticed, as a result of 
suggestions made by the examiners, and all 
of the member schools retained their fully 
accredited status. Two schools which had 
been admitted on probation were accepted 
into full membership. These were the 
Louisiana State University and Illinois Con- 
servatory of Music (a department of Mac- 
Murray College, Jacksonville, Ill.). 

Of the new schools applying for mem- 


COURIER 


bership, the Arthur Jordan Conservatory of 

Music, Indianapolis, Ind., was accepted into 
full membership, and the following schools 
on probationary membership, the first two 
mentioned without criticism: Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Ala.; Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Tex.; Woman’s College 
of Alabama, Montgomery, Ala.; Judson Col- 
lege, Marion, Ala. ; ; Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, O. The following schools were ac 
credited for their first two years of work: 
Jacksonville College of Music, Jacksonville, 
‘la.; Lamont School of Music, Denver, 
Colo.; New Orleans Conservatory of Music, 
New Orleans, La. 

The applications of ten schools of music 
were laid on the table, pending the improve- 
ment of their standards to meet those of the 
National Association. 

The association discussed the requirements 
for a Master of Music degree and deter- 
mined, for the time being at least, to set 
no definite curricula for this degree. The 
association committee was empowered to re- 
ceive proposed curricula from member 
schools and to consider and recommend to 
the association whether or not these curricula 
should be approved and accredited by the as- 
sociation. This action was taken because the 
graduate work is of a specialized nature and 
cannot be fitted into an inflexible course of 
study. 

Other action was taken regarding the de 
tailed regulations of administration and rec- 
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ord keeping, the details of which will be 
printed in a new booklet which may be ob- 
tained by sending two cents postage to the 
secretary, Burnet C. Tuthill, 2209 Auburn 
Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

The association elected the | 
cers for the ensuing year: president, Earl V. 
Moore; treasurer, Charles N. Boyd; vice 
presidents, H. L. Butler, Ella S. Opperman, 
Rudolph Ganz and Charles F. Rogers. The 
following were elected to the committee on 
curricula: Donald Swarthout, William ( 
Mayfarth and Wallace Goodrich. Tracy Y 
Cannon was elected to the committee o 
ethics, and Edwin G. Kappelmann to the 
committee on publicity. 

The Association passed resolutions on the 
deaths of three yeaa representatives of 
member schools, George W. Chadwick, John 
J. Hattstaedt and Peter C. Lutkin. The as 
sociation voted to hold its next annual meet 
ing during the week between ¢ nig ig | and 

ew Year's, 1932, in Washington, D. C., in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
Music Teachers National Association. 


Gigli on 10,000 Mile Tour 


Beniamino Gigli, after the Mignon per 
formance at the Metropolitan last Saturday, 
started on a concert tour which will keep 
him away from the opera house until March 
1. The itinerary of the tenor includes To 
ronto, Chicago, Washington, New Orleans, 
and cities in Texas and California. The 
tour will cover nearly 10,000 miles 
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Paris Hears Comic Opera Revival 


(Continued from page 15) 


Opéra-Comique, was the appearance of the 
eighty-four year old baritone, Lucien 
Fugére, in the role of Duke de Longueville. 
The venerable dean of singers gave a mem- 
orable demonstration of youthful scenic and 
vocal art, arousing enthusiasm that turned 
into delirium. After the difficult aria of de 
Longueville, Fugére was obliged to repeat 
the number, which he did not once but four 
times, each time giving a version more dif- 
ficult than the one that had gone before. 
Tue Trojans REvIvED 

Berlioz’ grandiose opera, The Trojans at 
Carthage, is making a new bid for popular- 
ity at the Paris Opera. Mounted with con- 
siderable care as to settings, lighting and 

ostuming, the music is revealing much that 
is apparently satisfying to modern ears. The 
work still remains ahead of its epoch, and 
it is about time the public were catching up. 
The work is excellently interpreted by 
Ferrer (Didon); Tessandra (Anna) ; 
George Thill (Enée); Gilles (Hylas) ; 
Narcon (Narbal), and Gaubert, conductor. 

New Russian Music 

By way of new music, Roger Desormiere, 
conducting the Paris Symphony, gave the 
first performance of Rébus, by Igor Marke- 
vitch, a young Russian composer living in 
Paris. The work is in six movements, or 
parts: Prelude, Dance, Gigue, Variations, 
Fugue and Parade. It was completed in 
September, 1931, and is dedicated to the 
memory of Serge Diaghileff. This music 
has a strange originality. It is rhythmically 
vigorous and forceful, has melodic line and 
brilliant though at times heavy orchestra- 
tion. 

Stravinsky Concerto Fats 

The chief interest in the Stravinsky con- 
cert (given at Salle Pleyel) was the first 
Paris hearing of the composer’s concerto in 
D major, for violin and orchestra. Samuel 
Dushkin (for whom the work was written) 
was the much applauded soloist. The or- 
chestra was the Paris Symphony, conducted 
by Stravinsky. 

True to the tactics of “modern” com- 
posers, Stravinsky gets the fiddle to do all 
kinds of gymnastics, to emit a variety of 
strange sonorous effects and sounds (not 
necessarily musical), to indulge in any 
amount of ungrateful passage work and to 
do little, if any, “singing.” Excepting the 
arias, which in their way are effective, and 
which have moments (though short ones) 
of lyrical beauty, the concerto sounded like 
an admixture of energetic rhythmic designs, 
emphatic accentuations and dissonant double 
topping. 

Famous VIOLINISTS GALORE 

\ number of violinists have, within the 
past week or so, been most successful in 
Paris. Mischa Elman, with the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra, conducted by M. Rhené-Baton, 
was warmly appreciated for his interpreta- 
tion of the Brahms concerto. Abrasha 
Haitowitsch, with Alexander Labinsky at 
the piano, played a program of Brahms, 
Lalo, Bach and others, before an enthusi- 
astic crowd in the ballroom of the Hotel 
George V. Alfred Cortot and Jacques Thi- 
baud gave an evening of piano-violin son- 
atas in the Salle Pleyel. Ravel Schumann 
and Beethoven were played; also the slow 
movement of d’Indy’s Sonata in C, a touch- 
ing tribute to the memory of the French 
master. A sensational success was won by 
Yehudi Menuhin in his concert at the Salle 
Pleyel; a capacity audience, overflowing with 
—— and rightly so, for Yehudi 
played superbly. In the Bach double con- 
certo in D minor, Enesco played with him; 
in the Mozart and the Beethoven concerts, 
Enesco conducted. Pierre Monteux con 
ducted the Bach. The orchestra was the 
Paris Symphony. After the concertos 
Yehudi had to play encores. <A gala eve 
ning in every sense of the word. 

OTHER CONCERTS 
meZZ0-SO- 
debut at 


Peugnet, American 
prano, made an impressive Paris 
her recital in the Ecole Normale. In her 
program of Gluck, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Verdi, Wolf, Land, Pierce and Beach, she 
revealed a full, rich voice that was always 
beautiful and often thrilling. Miss Peugnet 
interpreted her songs with restraint and ap- 
preciation for their poetic qualities. Eugene 
Wagner played the accompaniments. 

The club rooms of the American Church, 
Quai d'Orsay, have been crowded every 
Sunday night since October for the Students’ 

telier Reunions. This organization has the 
unique record of having provided musical 
entertainment for American students in 
Paris and their friends for more than thirty 
years. The present club rooms were opened 
three seasons ago and they are already too 
small for the audiences that gather there of 
a Sabbath evening to imbibe of music’s edify- 
ing gospel. Among the artists who have 
appeared at these concerts ‘rom October to 
the end of 1931, are pianists Byk, Anita 
O'Connell, Mary-Jo Turner, Suzanna Fri- 
teau, Paul Kowalow, Frank Biship, Made- 
leine Grovlez and Arie Abileah; violinists 


Marjorie 


Hedwig Grabowska, Constance Lucas and 
Jacques Guesnel ; vocalists Cara Gina, Eliza- 
beth Bishop, Frances Pilalas, Valentine 
Vichnevsky, Dorothy Fox, Germaine Hoer- 
ner, Taylor Brownlow, Martial Singher 
and the Philomel Male Quartet. 
YULETIDE Music 

Holiday music is in order and most of the 
churches are giving elaborate Christmas pro- 
grams, though some of them (of which 
Notre-Dame Cathedral is one) are not hold- 
ing the customary midnight mass. Among 
the many programs, none is more interesting 
than that offered on Christmas Morning by 
the chorus Les Chanteurs de Saint-Gervais 
in the church of that name. Directed by 
Paul Le Flem, the chorus sang Victoria’s 
mass O Magnum Mysterium, Dulcis amica 
Dei (French school, 15th century), En son 
temple sacré, by Mauduit, a French Renais- 
sance composer, and a number of Noéls. 

PLEYEL EXHUMED 


A concert that was “different” and which 
merited the success it won, was that given 
by the Societé Francaise de Musicologie, of 
works of Ignaz Pleyel (1757-1831), French 
composer and piano manufacturer. After an 
introductory talk by Marc Pincherle, Mm. 
Borrel, Guilloux, Eftekhar, Smirnoff and 
Mme. H. Guilloux interpreted the following 
works by Pleyel: string Quartet in D minor; 
duets for two violins (1791); second sonata 
(for harpsichord, with violin and bass ac- 
companiment) ; string quartet in G minor. 

MonTEUX RETURNS 

The Paris Symphony Orchestra and its 
conductor, Pierre Monteux, have just re- 
turned to Paris from a triumphal tour in- 
cluding Strassbourg, Brussels, Cologne, Ber- 
lin and Hamburg. Francois Lang, pianist, 
was the soloist of the tour. There were re- 
ceptions all along the way, and everywhere 
the programs of French music which Mon- 
teux and his musicians proffered were 
greeted with warmth and welcome. M. De- 
lort, organizer of the tour, was also heartily 
complimented for his part in this noteworthy 
enterprise. IRVING SCHWERKE. 


Munich Operatics 


Municu.—The Munich Opera has just 
brought out Cavalleria Rusticana and Pag- 
liacci restudied and with entirely new and 
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decidedly novel stage-settings designed by 
Leo Pasetti. A restudy of Tannhauser is to 
follow and Walkuere and Siegfried will also 
be fitted out with new scenery for the next 
festival. Von Suppe’s Fatinitza will attempt 
to brighten the repertoire during the Carni- 
val season. Among the new works to be pre- 
sented during the winter are Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Coy Widow and Robert Heger’s Nameless 
Beggar which has just been published by the 
Universal Edition of Vienna. A. 


Amsterdam 
(Continued from page 5) 
justly headed in éclat by Moriz Rosenthal. 
In the C sharp minor scherzo of Chopin, 
Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes, and his own 
Fantasie on themes of Johann Strauss, 
Rosenthal showed the same _ transcendent 
qualities with which we have long been fa- 
miliar. He conquered his hearers completely. 

Frederic Lamond, an old favorite here, 
presented a program which from another 
might be deemed conventional—Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Glazounoff, Liszt. Despite 
his sixty-three years, he played with all his 
old vitality, which justified his choice. 

LEONORA CorRTEZ AND VIOLA MITCHELL 

Leonora Cortez returned after an absence 
of several seasons, and we found that she 
had grown considerably in artistic stature 
and achievement. Her playing his gained in 
authority and deepened musically. 

Another American, Julian de Gray (from 
Miami, Fla.), made his Dutch debut here, 
and the impression received was pleasing, 
especially with his treatment of the moderns. 

The Young American violinist, Viola 
Mitchell, gave a recital at The Hague, which 
was a delightful surprise for her , progress 
was notable to those who heard her two 
years ago. With an excellent technical 
equipment the musical nature of this young 
girl is of unusual significance and she bids 
fair to become one of the great of her sex. 
Her success was assured, and we are look- 
ing forward with interest to her orchestral 
appearance in February. 

RuFFO AND LENER 

Titta Ruffo baritone, held his audience in 
the large hall of the Concertgebouw with 
several of his famous operatic arias and a 
number of songs of romantic trend. 

The Lener String Quartet, an ensemble 
whose tone is especially rich, devoted its 
evening to the classics, which, despite the 
excellent qualities of the four, are less suited 
to their style than more modern works. 








‘Music’s Master Translator” 


TEINWAY—the medium through 

which great artists paint music pic- 
tures with sweeping stroke and careful 
detail—the piano which faithfully trans- 
lates each individual conception of the 


To hear a masterpiece on the Steinway is 
to hear it in the full bloom of beauty and 
depth of meaning. And to portray one’s 
individual emotions on this superb piano- 
forte is to come to a full realization that 
art has blended perfectly with the manu = 


Such is the Steinway piano of international 


Steinway 
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Los Angeles Enjoys 
Holiday Programs 


Varied Offerings Well Given and 
Well Received 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—Christmas has come 
and gone and Los Angeles has had her fine 
programs of traditional music, and her carols 
howled by loudspeakers above the roar of 
city traffic, with yule-logs burned on college 
grounds, and Hollywood Boulevard turned 
into “Gum Drop Alley” by stylished,  sil- 
houetted trees of tin, lit by unison colored 
bulbs. It was a dull fortnight for the teacher 
and the concertgoers. 

Musicians and stay-at-homes alike are 
anticipating the new year, which will occa- 
sion early inauguration of a new and pow- 
erful radio station, KFCA, where a consid- 
erable number of resident artists will find 
a chance to be heard and to be paid. 

Apropos of radio, it is putting money into 
everybody's pocket here, according to Ruth 
Cowan, Los Angeles manager of the NBC 
office, which handles a big volume of con- 
cert and radio engagements. Radio programs 
seem “to be going Hollywood” more and 
more. There are many demands from big 
Eastern firms for certain movie stars. Songs 
of Joan Crawford and Bebe Daniels, and of 
course Chevalier; talks by Will Rogers and 
the wise-cracks of Jack Oakie are in de- 
mand oftener than available. There is an- 
other movie star, who just now has turned 
down a bit of her own chatter, being too 
busy to accept $2,500 for a quarter of an 
hour of her own sayings. Is she trying to 
outdo Tascha Heifetz, who places a value 
of $15,000 on an hour playing to the mike, 
which he does every other year? 

Incidentally, the NBC office, through Ruth 
Cowan, is doing a good deal for the lesser 
and even smaller concert artists in this sec- 
tion of the country. This seemingly untiring 
young impresario has developed chain book- 
ings of “personal” appearances of lesser 
radio personalities before clubs, in hotels and 
theatres, which will mean considerable dis- 
bursements. Though of the fees are 
not large, the number of bookings are so 
numerous that a new era seems to have 
dawned for the radio-artist who has _per- 
sonality and not only a voice. In fact, suc- 
cess over the mike here has woven such a 
spell that the people want to see who 
they have admired under ethereal circum- 
stances. 

if concerts have been few these days, they 
have been worthwhile. The Philharmonic 
Orchestra played an old-fashioned program, 
the first symphony of Brahms, the Tann- 
haeuser and Freischuetz overtures, yet these 
classics possessed elements of inherent new- 
ness, thanks to the impetus the orchestra 
received from Dr. Arthur Rodzinski. It was 
a memorable instance of making something 
new by way of an old repertoire without 
deviating from tradition. The temperamental 
vividness of reading accounted for that. The 
same concert occasioned the local first ap- 
pearance of Lyell Barbour. Although un- 
known here, the young pianist scored dis- 
tinctly, having by no means chosen a sure- 
fire work. However, his performance of the 
A major Mozart concerto won by effects 
of grace, fine fleetness and tone. Thus the 
victory was the more distinguished. 

Excellent piano playing was also that of 
Olga Steeb. This Los Angeles keyboard 
artist has been heard here often, probably 
oftener on important occasions than any of 
her colleagues. Yet every time her recep- 
tion is much more than of the indiscrimi- 
nating “let’s boost our own” variety. Miss 
Steeb re-conquers “her own” in popularity 
and music for the double-reason that she 
is widening her repertoire season after sea- 
son, while maintaining technical standards of 
rather uncommon order. Miss Steeb’s ap- 
pearance this week was possibly even more 
of a tribute and triumph than her recent 
appearance with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, when premiering locally the Respighi 
concerto. This time she was specifically 
honored by her own profession, when the 
Western Concert Artists’ League sponsored 
the event in the rococo ball room of the 
Biltmore Hotel. Miss Steeb had chosen an 
appropriate and engaging program, ranging 
from Rameau and Philip Emmanuel Bach, 
Beethoven and Liszt, to Debussy and Scria- 
bin, not forgetting Griffes. It was superb 
and lovely-tone piano playing, by an Amer- 
ican who does not merchandise het Ameri- 
canism yet always manages to remember 

(Continued on page 31) 


some 


Activities of John Warren 
Erb 

John Warren Erb, director of the depart- 
ment of instrumental music in the School of 
Education, New York University, delivered 
a lecture on Handel’s Messiah before the stu- 
dent body on December 11, preceding the 
performance of the work there on January 9. 
Two days later Mr. Erb conducted a Christ- 
mas Vesper Service at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. The concert featured the La- 
fayette College Glee Club, of which Mr. 
Erb is the director. December 23, he pre- 


Recent 
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sented the Orchestral Society of New York 
University in their first concert of the season. 


Ted Shawn on Western Tour 


Ted Shawn and his dancers closed their 
fall tour in the presence of a capacity audi- 
ence in Syria moemte, Pittsburgh, on Decem- 
ber 19 in the May Beegle series. 

After a holiday recess the second part of 
the tour began with a matinee at the Gar- 
rick Theater, Philadelphia, on January 4, 
following which Mr. Shawn and his com- 
pany appeared in Washington (Community 
Institute) ; Harrisonburg, Va. (State Teach- 
ers College) ; Chapel Hill, N. C. (University 
of N. C.); Greensboro, N.:C. (N. C. Col- 
lege for Women); Baltimore, Middictown, 
Conn. (Wesleyan University); Albany, 
N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Sandusky, Cleveland 
and Toledo, Ohio, (University of Toledo). 

The annual Chicago engagement takes 
place at the Studebaker Theatre on January 
17 under Bertha Ott’s direction, as usual, 
following which the following cities will be 
visited: St. Paul, Minneapolis, LaCrosse, 
Wis., DeKalb, Ill., Champaign, Ill., Madison, 
Wis., Buffalo, Rochester, Indianapolis, Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati, Lexington, Louisville, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Lincoln and then through the Southwest to 
the principal cities in Oklahoma and Texas, 
after which New Orleans and Mobile will be 
played en route to Miami, St. Petersburg 
and Tampa. 

@r. Shawn is offering an almost entirely 

new program, retaining only his Four 
American Dances and the Bavarian Holiday 
from that given last season. His new solos 
include O Brother Sun and Sister Moon! 
a study of St. Francis with music by 
Respighi, an addition to his gallery of 
American Indian portraits in a Zuni Ghost 
Dance, the waltz Frohsinn, and new Fla- 
menco dances from Spain. The entire com- 
pany joins him in a set of waltzes from 
Rosenkavalier, and a group of four men in 
a Brahms rhapsody. 

Regenia Beck and Anna 
chief assistants this season, 
in solos. The ensembles include: 
Greeting (Rondino—Beethoven) ; 
mezzo (Brahms); Extase (Ganne) ; 
Fancy—1854 (Eastwood Lane); 
Pawnee Dance of Greeting (Grum); a 
group of three workers’ songs from Middle 
Europe, danced by the male ensemble. B. 


Austin are his 
each appearing 
Dance of 
Inter- 
Boston 
Osage- 


New York State Composers Please 
Read! 

department of the New 
York Federation of Music Clubs has been 
for the past three seasons compiling a di- 
rectory of the talented composers of its 
own state. The task has been much greater 
than had been expected, and while a great 
deal of the work is now ready to print, the 
directory is at a standstill until the com 
posers themselves show sufficient interest 
to return the biographies sent them for cor 
rection, or furnish more authentic material 
of their own compiling. 

The progress is as follows: 564 names 
have been listed as composers of New York, 
by birth, adoption or naturalization; 384 of 
those listed have received two communica 
tions from the committee, either asking for 
the necessary information, or submitting a 
biography compiled from material furnished 
by the publishers ; 105 biographies have been 
returned edited for printing and 73 are still 
in the hands of the composers. It will be 
noted that there are many listed names who 
have received the communications but have 
made no response of any kind. 

The Federation will sponsor a series of 
programs later, and asks the cooperation of 
everyone concerned in gathering this valu- 
able information, not only for the directory 
itself, but for the compiling of programs by 
our own composers. 


The publicity 


Lecture on Pihebias of Poly- 

phony 

The Bruckner Society of America, 
operation with the Roerich Society of 
York, will sponsor a lecture on the Psy- 
chology of Polyphony by Dr. Ernst Lert, 
to be given at the Roerich Museum on 
February 7. The lecture will be of interest 
to those who are to attend the performance 
of Bruckner’s Te Deum given by the New 
York Oratorio Society on March 14. 

Dr. Lert was stage director of La Scala 
during Toscanini’s regime, and was also 
associated with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. He is the author of Mozart auf 
dem Theater. : 


Martha 


in co- 
New 


Baird ihentined at the 


White House 
Martha Baird, pianist, who is the wife of 
Arthur Moulton Allen, attorney of Provi- 
dence, R. I., was a recent guest at the White 
House. Mr. and Mrs. Allen were invited to 
attend the reception given by President and 
Mrs. Hoover on December 17 to the Judici 
ary and other members of the legal profes- 
sion. The reception was held in the Blue 
Room, and the traditional ceremony for 

state functions was observed. 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Honors Memory of Founder 


Annual Program Dedicated to Theodore Thomas, and Other 
Distinguished Musicians Who Have Passed On—Other 
Concerts and Local Items of News 


4 
Cuicaco.—In its annual program dedicated 
to the memory of 

Theodore Thom- 

as, founder of the 

orchestra some 

forty-one years 

ago, the Chicago 
Symphony Or- 

chestra at the 

concerts of Janu- 

ary 7 and 8 hon 

ored as well the 

memory of sev- 

eral other distin 

_ guished members 
STOCK, of the musical 
world. Bach’s 
Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C 
minor was dedi- 
memory of Horace S. Oakley, 
sident of the orchestral asso 
ciation, who died at sea in December 1929 
Vincent d'Indy’s Jour d’été a la Montagne 
in memory of the composer, who 
and Strauss’s Death 


FREDERICK 
Conductor of the 
Symphony 


; 
chestra 


Chi 


cago Or- 


cated to the 


former vice-pre 


was played 
passed away last month, 
and Transfiguration was a memorial for 
Peter Christian Lutkin, who died December 
27, 1931. The Bach number was arranged 
by Frederick Stock. 

Conductor Stock 
Theodore Thomas’ 
Sonate, Piano Forte; Eric De Lamarter’s 
skillful arrangement of Froberger’s Seven 
teenth Century Suite and the C minor sym 
phony No. 5 of Beethoven. This 
impressive program, played with reverence 
and dignity 


had 


trans¢ ription oi 


programme “dl 
Gabriel's 


also 
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The first student recital of the new 
was offered by pupil Schwartz on 
January 8 in Recital Ha 

Students of Blanche — gave 
did program on January 9. Yetta Braleck, 
pupil of Miss Ja guest soloist 
and entertained with several piano selections. 
Miss Slocum closed the program by offer- 
ing Tschaikowsky’s The Pilgrim and Alleluia 
by Mozart Mary Catherine Williamson, 
pupil of C. Gordon Wedertz, and Phoebe 
hel served as accompanists. 

Viola Roth continued her series of 
taining with a novel program in 
which her advanced oS Bat dinnl ayed their 
dramatic ability pupils ranged in age 
trom six to tourteen years 

Allen, pianist and pupil of Rudolph 

returned to school after a holi- 

day concert tour. On December 14 
Mr. Allen plaved at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
the program being under the auspices of the 
Wisconsin Concert Service Bureau 
On December appeared at Waukesha, 
Wis., on a ch oncert program. The 
Junior Kenosha, Wis., 
the pr December 16, and in his 
last appearance at Minneapolis on Decem 
her 18, he accompanied The Messiah given 
in the Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium 

The following students with the 
chorus of the Beggar’s Opera at the Eighth 
Street T New Year's week 
Lorena Anderson, pupil of Isaac Van Grove ; 
Arthur Lindblad, pupil of Arch Bailey: Wil 
liam Pfeiffer. pupil of Graham Reed: and 
Leonora Padilla, pupil of Vernon Williams 
Misses Anderson and Padilla and Mr. Lind 
blad also had minor roles in the opera. 

Haze! Freri, voice pupil of Blanche Bar 
hot and dramatic artist student of Lawrence 
offered two groups of songs and 

sketches as part of the in 
Urbana, 0., on Decem- 
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James A. Edmunds made two appearances 
as guest artist at the Broad-Lincoln Hotel. 
Columbus. O., on December 26 and 27. He 
bros adcast over WCAH of that city and 
1 Pauline Corbett Warner, staff artist and 


musical director of the hotel, offered a group 
of duets taken from the musical comedy suc- 
cesses, Blossom Time, Desert Song and 
Spring Is Here. 

Arthur Lindblad, tenor and pupil of Arch 
Bailey, during the holidays, was soloist at 
the Windsor Park Lutheran Church and 
Irving Park Bs ana Church. 

Jerome Gumbiner, ten year old violin 
pupil of the college, played at the Lyon & 
Healy concert on January 16. Louis Dvonch, 
twelve year old violinist, will appear on Jan- 
uary 23 at the Lyon & Healy concert. 

Bernard Schowalter, tenor, scholarship 
pupil of Vernon Williams, returned this 
week after giving song recitals in the Middle 
West. His tour included concerts in lead- 
ing cities of Oklahoma and Kansas. 

Franklin Gordon was soloist at the Fili- 
pino Banquet and program, commemorating 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of the death of 
Dr. Jose Rizal, December 27, at the Morrison 
Hotel. Marian White sang at the First 
Church of Christ Scientist during the holi 
days in Birmingham, Ala. Virgil Orcutt, 
upon his return to Hannibal, Mo., for the 
holidays, gave a concert on December 20, 
singing Saint-Saén’s Noel and numbers from 
Handel’s The Messiah. This was followed 
by engagements on December 27 as soloist 
at St. John’s Lutheran Church; December 
29, at a banquet of the Men’s League of the 
Lutheran Church and December 30 a pro- 
gram for the Lion’s Club. All are pupils of 
Vernon Williams. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vanni-Marcoux visited the 
studio of Herman Devries on January 6 to 
listen to a few of his advanced pupils, among 
them being Jane Shephard, soprano, who 
sang Ah Fors e Lui from La Traviata. 

Juviette Lippe AND JACQUES GORDON 

The last but one Kinsolving Musical 
Morning at the Blackstone Crystal Ballroom 
on January 7 brought Juliette Lippe, so- 
prano, and Jacques Gordon, violinist. 

Gordon, a favorite here since the days of 
his occupancy of the concertmaster’s chair 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, dis- 
played a brilliant tone, impeccable musician 
ship and technic. His playing of the Bach 
Prelude and G string Air; Mozart's Rondo: 
Ravel’s Pavane, his own arrangement of the 
Glazounoff Caprice-Variant ; Grasse’s Waves 
at Play and de Falla’s Ritual Fire Dance 
showed him in excellent — He was en- 
thusiastically received and compelled to add 
several encores. 

Though hampered somewhat by a 
Miss Lippe artistically presented the 
del recitative and aria, Che Santo, Oh Dio, 
three Brahms’ songs, and selections by Tier- 
sot, Georges, Moussorgsky and Johannes 
Strauss. She, too, won the approval of the 
distinguished gathering. 

Morrts WoLF IN 

Morris Wolf, a Chicago boy of twelve, 
played a piano recital at the Playhouse on 
January 3, and from the start disclosed an 
unusual gift musically as well as technically. 
He interpreted the Chopin B flat’ minor 
sonata; the Liszt Tarantella; a group of 
Chopin Etudes. the same composer's 'Polon- 
aise; Scarlatti’s Pastorale and Capriccio; 
Scriabin’s Album Leaf and D sharp minor 
Etude; Ravel’s La Vallée Des Cloches and 
the Pick-Mangiagalli Tre Intermezzi most 
precociously. His brilliant playing on this. 
his first public appearance, is a_ splendid 
augury for the future This talented 
youngster has been well taught by Isadore 
Buchhalter. 
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P1ano Recital 


Fripa SAVINI 
Frida Savini, a Chicago soprano who has 
been studying and singing abroad, returned 
to give a recital at the Studebaker Theater 
on January 3, under the patronage of a dis- 
tinguished audience. She chose an unhack- 
neyed program for the display of her fine 


COURTER 


voice which she uses with skill. She was 
enthusiastically applauded by a large audi- 
ence. 
Erika THIMEY 
At the Civic Theater on the same after- 
noon Erika Thimey gave a program of 
dance numbers. A disciple of Mary Wig- 
man, she displayed individuality and orig- 
inality in various numbers of the program. 
Mona Redman assisted at the piano besides 
playing several piano solos. 


IN DANCE PROGRAM 


MAXIM KAROLIK SINGS 

A song recital was given on the evening 
of January 5 at Orchestra Hall by Maxim 
Karolik, tenor, before a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. Several ago Mr. 
Karolik sang some performances with the 
Chicago Opera Company, but this was his 
first Chicago appearance in recital. In his 
choice of program the tenor showed skill and 
an effort to present numbers that are both 
unfamiliar and interesting. He sang his 
program intelligently with an agreeable if 
not large voice. 


seasons 


DEBUT 
vocal ensemble made its debut 
appearance with pronounced success at the 
annual reunion and frolic of the Chicago 
Evening American on December 28. It is 
called the Devries Ensemble and has been 
trained by that resourceful singing teacher, 
coach and pianist, Mme. Herman Devries, 
wife of the music critic, voice teacher and 
coach, Herman Devries. Four young agd 
talented singers comprised the vocal group, 
with Mildred Huls at the piano and Mme. 
Devries directing Their performance is 
something more than a concert—it is 
an entertainment. Jean Shephard, Aida 
Weinhouse, Arvesta Parrish and Sara Tor- 
goff do everything that is expected of musi- 
cal comedy actors. Mme. Devries presented 
them in the lovely lines of the waltz, In 
Zwei Herzen in drei-viertel Takt. The en- 
semble also sang an adaptation of Estudi- 
antina, with a coloratura obbligato arranged 
by Mme. Devries, who also created an en- 
semble version of Nancy Lee, which literally 
“brought down the house.” The Devries 
Ensemble will soon be heard over the air. 


Devries ENSEMBLE MAKES 


A new 


song 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN Stupio TEA 

A Christmas tea was given by Ellen Kins- 
man Mann in her studio recently, for forty 
guests who listened with much pleasure to 
an excellent program. 

Esther Curtis Ament, 
usual Christmas songs, and groups of songs 
by Clara Baves Lyon and Adeline Bullen. 
The climax in the afternoon’s music came 
in a group of soprano and contralto solos 
and duets from The Messiah, sune by Edith 
Mansfield, Chicago soprano. and Kathleen 
Strain. contralto of the First Methodist 
Church quartet. Each singer (they have 
heen in the Mann studio for several years), 
filled Messiah engagements during the 
month—Fdith Mansfield with the Marshall 
Field Choral Club, Edgar Nelson conductor. 
and Kathleen Strain with the Maywood 
Choral Club 

Shirley Noelte played skillful accompani 
ments for the program. Many teachers 
have joined Mrs. Mann’s Tuesday evening 
classes, which are to continue through the 
Jt ANNETTE Cox 
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Egon Petri in Debut 
page 5) 
virtuosity and sound gradations remarkably 
contrasting. The Perpetuum Mobile glit 
tered with digital speed and lightness, and 
the audience indicated that a_ repetition 
would not have been amiss. 

Liszt’s juggleries of Paganini’s music are 
full of esprit, brilliancy, and humor, and 
Petri exhibited those qualities with tre- 
mendous vim, volatile lightness, and stylistic 
variety. At moments he used original quali- 
ties of touch that were of prickling glitter 
and flash. 

All told, Petri made a deep impression 
as a musician, interpreter, and keyboard ex- 
pert, and his further appearances are 
awaited with extreme pleasure. 

It is to be hoped, however, that he will 
make his later programs less arduous and 
present himself in compositions revealing 
also something of sensuous appeal, a quality 
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lacking in the fancy pedalling (not perfect) 
and touch displayed by Petri at his richly 
successful debut. 

The audience gave the player a rousing re- 
ception for his art and also liked his mod- 
esty, and quiet, unostentatious demeanor and 
bearing. 


The Gondoliers Return 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Gondoliers, as 
produced by Milton Aborn, returned to New 
York this week and played at the Erlanger 
Theatre. The company was a familiar one, 
including such favorites as Frank Moulan, 
Howard Marsh, Herbert Waterous, Vera 
Ross, Vivian Hart and others. Next week 
Patience will be performed. 


Sidney Homers Are Grandparents 


Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Homer (Louise 
Homer ) are the grandparents of a daughter, 
Virginia Tolar Henry, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Edward Henry, Jr., in New York on 
January 11. Mrs. Henry was Hester Homer. 


Beatrice Desfosses in Recital 


Seatrice Desfosses and Mary Morley will 
give a program of songs of French Canada 
on January 19, at the Studio Club of New 
York City. 
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Concert Announcements 
(M) Morning; (A) Afternoon; (EB) Evening 











Saturday, January 16 


Intimate Concerts for Young Barbizon 
Plaza (M) 

Percy Grainger, piano, 

Avis Bliven Charbonnel, 

Philharmonic Orchestra, é arnegie Hall (E) 

Edward Matthews, song, Town Hall (E) 

Symphony Concert, David Mannes, conducting, 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (E) 


People, 


Carnegie Hall (A) 
piano, Town Hall (A) 


Sunday, January 17 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall 
Frieda Hempel, song, Town Hall (A) 
Paul Robeson, song, Town Hall (E) 
Stewart Baird, baritone-diseur, Steinway 
Vicente Escudero and Ensemble, dance, 
Theater (E) 
Valdina, 


(A) 


Hall (E) 
Chanin 
Olga Auditorium (E) 


song, Chanin 


Monday, January 18 


Benefit Concert for Disabled American Veterans, 
Carnegie Hall (E) 
The Beethoven Association, Town Hall (E) 


Tuesday, January 19 
Beatrice Desfossés and Mary Morley, 
Club (A) 
National Orchestral Association, 
Kochanski, violin, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Musical Art Quartet, Town Hall (E) 
Paula Fire, song, Barbizon-Plaza (E) 
George Reimherr, song, Engineering 
(E) 


song, Studio 


Carnegie Hall (A) 


Auditorium 


W ednesday, January 20 


Diaz Wednesday Afternoons, Waldorf-Astoria 
otel 
Beula Duffey, Alice 
Juilliard Hall (A) 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
Schola Cantorum, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Gordon String Quartet, Town Hall (E) 
Alexander Kurganoff, song, Ritz Carlton Hotel (E) 


Erickson, Helen Marshall, 


Waldorf-Astoria (A) 


Thursday, January 21 
Carnegie Hall 
Hall (E) 
Friday, January 22 
Friday 


Orchestra, (E) 


song, Town 


Philharmonic 
Julia Vardo, 


Hotel Bilt- 
Town Hall (A) 
Carnegie Hall (A) 
Carnegie Hall (E) 

diseuse, Barbizon-Plaza (E) 

song, Steinway Hall (E) 


siltmore Morning Musicale, 
more 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, 

Philharmonic Orchestra, 

Horowitz, piano, 

Bogia Horska, 

Amelia Potts, 


piano, 


Saturday, January 23 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall 
Paderewski, piano, Carnegie Hall (A) 
New York Sinfonietta, Town Hall (A) 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall 
Paul Robeson, song, Town Hall (E) 
Symphony Concert, David Mannes 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (E) 


(M) 


(E) 


conducting, 


Sunday, January 24 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Metropolitan Opera House 
(A) 

Menuhin, violin, Carnegie Hall (A) 

William O’Donnell, song, Town Hall (A) 

Manhattan Orchestral Society. Waldorf-Astoria (E) 

Sigrid Onegin, song, Town Hall (E) 

Virginia Syms, song, Barbizon-Plaza_ (E) 

Vicente Escudero and ensemble, dance, 
Theater (E) 

Louise Le Gai, French diseuse, Booth ay og (E) 

Anne Parsons, song, President Theater (E 

Madeleine Monnier, cello, Steinway Hall (E) 


Monday, January 25 
Safonoff, piano, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Isidor Gorn, piano, Town Hall (E) 
John Goss and the London Singers, 

Women’s Association (E) 


Chanin 


Maria 


American 


Tuesday, January 26 


Marion Bauer and Harrison Potter, Waldorf 
Astoria (M) 

Curtis Brownell, song, 

Frances Pelton-Jones, 

Philadelphia Orchestra, 

St. Cecilia Club, Town 


Herma Menth, piano, 


Mischa Mischakoff 


CONCERTMASTER CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Member of American Conservatory Faculty 
Founder-Director Mischakoff String Quartet 


Town Hall (A) 
harpsichord, Plaza (A) 
Carnegie Hall (E) 
Hall (E) 


Roerich Hall (E) 
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SAMOILOFF TELLS OF BOOM DAYS IN 
THE HOLLYWOOD FILM PRODUCTIONS 


Teacher Returns to New York for Visit After Two and a 
Half Years’ Absence 


Now an adopted son of California, Lazar 
S. Samoiloff, vocal pedagogue, returned to 
New York last week for a visit after an ab- 
sence of two and a half years. In other 
words, Samoiloff left the East in the golden 
era of 1929 and returned in another epoch. 

After the meterorological observations pe- 
culiar to Californians, a detailed chronology 
of musicians, organizations and managers in 
Los Angeles who had combined to make his 
Coast residence so eventful, Samoiloff agreed 
to answer our questions. 

“How is the Hollywood situation as it af- 
fects musicians? Exceedingly hopeful at 
the present moment. Just before I left the 


THE BEL CANTO 


MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


upturn in the films, and anyhow, the seven 
or eight hundred teachers in Los Angeles 
are doing as well as teachers anywhere— 
perhaps better. What percentage is pros- 
pering? Only fifteen per cent, I would 
guess. 

“Of course, you need not encourage other 
musicians to remove to California, but, actu- 
ally, musical activities are on a delightful 
basis in Los Angeles. There are the sub- 
stantial pillars: Dr. Artur Rodzinski, who 
is making a tremendous success as conductor 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra ; 
L. E. Behymer, still flourishing in his vast 
managerial work after all these years; 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Mrs. H. J. Hall, president, and Lazar S. Samoiloff, director. 


Coast a movement was under way to re- 
store production in a substantial way. Musi- 
cal productions will come back. When con- 
ditions are normal again, however, I do not 
look for the same hectic, fantastic turmoil 
to take place as in 1929. When I was hear- 


ing voices for RKO I achieved the record of 
candidates within 


listening to 1,200 vocal 
two weeks—and selecting five. 
“These applicants came from everywhere, 


each with a thick music-roll containing no 


fewer than forty songs. And each candi- 
date would coyly ask which songs I wished 


to hear—and then each one would proceed to 
Jacob 


sing Bartlett’s Dream or Carrie 
Bond’s End of a Perfect Day. Did I say 
‘sing’? Well, some did, but most of them 
were innocent of all notions of tone or 
music. a yelled, cried, moaned, every- 
thing. Each man, woman and child was 
determined to find fame in the new Eldo- 
rado, the sound picture. 
the aspirants were well above the age of 
forty; some were decrepit, some were—but 
who go on to describe the poor, misguided 
beings of those remarkable boom times? 

“To give you another sample. I had a 
gifted artist-pupil, John Upman, the operatic 
tenor. He passed all the screen and talkie 
tests; in every way he was acceptable. A 
contract was offered, for three years. He 
was to receive $35,000 the first year, $50,- 
000 the second year, and then $100,000 a 
year for appearing in musical productions 
for eight months of each season. 

“Other artists were likewise making fabu- 
lous arrangements for appearances. Every- 
body—teachers, coaches, musicians every- 
where—were in clover. Then came the del- 
uge. Musical shows were called off. Thou- 
sands of vocal candidates, like the ones | 
have described, were bitterly disappointed, 
and also many fine, gifted singers who were 
well qualified. 


“As I have said, there is about to be an 
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Pleiades Dinner and Concert 


At the Pleiades Club dinner and concert 
(Hotel Brevoort) last Sunday evening, the 
performers were Dorothee Manski, Maidie 
Christians, Vera Brodsky, Edith Schiller, 
Max Lorenz, Marek Windheim, Horace 
Johnson, and Leonard Liebling, who also 
served as toastmaster. Mme. Manski and 
Mr. Lorenz sang solos and the Walkuere 
duet, finale of Act I. Miss Brodsky and 
Mr. Liebling played two-piano numbers. 
Horace Johnson repeated his own Cursory 
Songs which made such a hit at the Critics’ 
Concert. Miss Schiller played piano solos, 
and Miss Christians and Mr. Windheim each 
contributed vocal numbers. 


F. Jetson-Ryder in Recital 


F. Jetson-Ryden. baritone, gave a recital 
at the MacDowell Club, New York, on Janu- 
ary 10. He began his program, which has 


approval. 


variations on an 
zart at the age of nine years. and performed 
ata 
Orange at the Hague. 


George Leslie Smith, the energetic manager 
of the orchestra; there is Tindal of the 
Hollywood Bowl; there is the Bartlett- 
Frankel Quartet, the chamber music en- 
semble made possible by Mrs. Cecil Frankel, 
another of the great civic leaders; then 
there are the Misses Norton, Little and 
Sterling, the managers, each of whom plays 
a vital part in sponsoring concerts for the 
various clubs and other organizations; there 
is—but here is a complete list.” 

Mr. Samoiloff submitted a handful of 
pamphlets describing the glowing musical 
status of Los Angeles, which we cannot here 
reproduce for lack of essential hundred or 
more pages. 

“During my first season 
enough,” continued Samoiloff, 
of my pupils appear with the Angeles 
orchestra. Yes, I am kept active, conduct- 
ing my studios and opera academy in Los 
Angeles under the management of Mr. Behy 
mer, teaching at Long Beach, twenty-five 
miles distant, and at San Diego, 125 miles 
distant. In the latter city we organized 
the Bel Canto Music Society, with sixty 
members, Mrs. H. J. Ball. president, and 
myself as director. I had the privilege of 
lecturing before the Ebell Club, the Friday 
Morning Musicale, and the Woman’s Ath- 
letic Club. Each Saturday I have lectured 
on voice and presented my pupils in broad 
casts at KFOX: I also have twelve excellent 
singers at Temple Emanu-El, where I am 
musical director. 

“Only one institution is needed in Cali 
fornina to complete the musical picture, and 
that is a National Conservatory of Music 
Where could you find a better location? To 
day there is snow and ice in New York; 
now in California At that moment the 
entrance of a pupil interrupted the conver- 
sation, so we had to leave the Californian 
while he was engrossed in his climatic de- 
scriptions. 


I was fortunate 
“to have four 
Los 


in five parts, with Handel’s Care Selve, 
Respighi’s Rain and Sibella’s Sotto il ciel 
Although handicapped by a cold, he delivered 
these in good style, disclosing a voice of fair 
range and power, in which the upper tones 
were particularly pleasing in quality. He 
followed these with a German group bv 
Strauss, Wolf, Haile, and a fine delivery of 
Weingartner’s Ich denke oft ans blaue Meer. 
His attempts to continue were prevented bv 
his indisposition. A large audience registered 
Maurice Milmet gave good sup- 
port at the piano. G. F. B 


Frances Pelton-Jones Gives 


Recital 


Frances Pelton-Jones. assisted by Mabel 
Beddoe, contralto, and Vlado Kolitsch, vio- 
linist, gave a recital of harpsichord music at 


the Plaza Ball Room (New York) on Janu- 


ary 5. Her program consisted of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century airs, including the 
Allegretto written by Mo- 


fete given in honor of the Prince of 
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Portland, Ore., Hears 
Handel's Messiah 


Choral Society and Symphony Or- 
chestra Combine for Special 
Event—Other Concerts 
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Lutheran Church Choir, Charles 

organist and director. Incidental 
solos were offered by Werner Hendrickson, 
Elmo P. Brous, baritone; E. F 
Young, tenor; Viola Hultgren, soprano; 
ginia) Hammond, contralto; Mrs. E. D. 
Morgan Fowle, contralto; Mrs. F. B. Ham 
mond, soprano Julia Helene Swenson, 
violinist, and Helen Trygsten, organist, as 
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manuel 


Swenson, 


basso; 


Vir- 


sistec 
Shipman, San Francisco concert 
Portland branch 


Frederic 
manager, has organized a 
the Western Concert Artists’ League 
Charter members of the local branch are 
David Campbell, president; Mrs. Samuel F 
Owen, vice-president ; Mae Ross Walker, 
secretary ; Nikola Zan, Mrs. Clifford Moore 

William Robinson Boone, members 
the board of directors.. Three artists 
appear at two local and 
visiting artist 
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and Carl Mariels, violins ; Fisher, viola; 
Don Haefliger, Ted Bacon manager 
The music collection of the late Ralph W. 
Portland organist and patron of 
has been presented to the Portland 
Association by Mrs. Hoyt 
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Alpha Theta to Sponsor Recital 


\lpha Theta chapter, the Sigma Alpha 
unit located in Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, New York, announces a 
recital January 20, when Meta Schu 
man, member, will present her 
Anna Steck. Following the 
musical program a reception will be held 
for all honorary members of the fraternity 
in the city rhe chapter will welcome any 
interested in its activities. The recital 
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is to take place at the Grace Dodge Parlors, 
Teachers College. 


Phyllis Kraeuter Launches 1931-32 
Season 

Phyllis Kraeuter launched her 1931-32 sea- 
son with performances, in Detroit, Novem- 
ber 3; in St. Louis, November 8; and in 
Red Springs, N. C., November 16. After 
the first of these appearances the Detroit 
Free Press stated: “A young and attractive 


PHYLLIS KRAEUTER 
cellist who has already traveled far on the 
road to fame, made her Detroit debut Mon- 
day afternoon at the Colony Club under the 
auspices of the local chapter of the Schubert 
Memorial, Inc. 
“Firm of tone 
technic, Miss 


and with facile, lightning 
Kraeuter’s playing was out- 
standing for its earnestness. There was 
strength in Miss Kraeuter’s performance 
\side from the sheer physical strength need 
ed to play the cello it was apparent that the 
young woman is possessed of seriousness of 
purpose and undeviating will. She was heard 
to best advantage in the concerto by Wil 
helm Jeral, a major work for the cello, call 
ing for the full resources of the artist. Miss 
Kraeuter displayed a smooth, flowing tone 
and splendid intonation.” 

The Detroit News: “She found no tech 
nical difficulties to baffle her but played it all 
in a thoroughly musicianly and tasteful man 
ner.” 

The Detroit Evening Times: “The youth 
ful cellist made an interesting picture bend 
ing over her beautiful instrument in her 
quaint bright green gown. She is simple 
and most unaffected in manner and her au- 
thoritative style and intelligent grasp of her 
art made a fine impression.” 

The St. Louis appearance 
engagement. 


was a return 


Mechanical Voice Measuring 

Louis Simmions has recently been grant 
ed a patent on a device for measuring the 
quality and quantity of the human voice in 
speech and in song. He calls his apparatus 
a Vocalscope It has been shown to the 
\coustical Society. twice and has been de- 
clared a scientific aid in teaching voice. It 
has also been demonstrated before the 
Academy of Singing Teachers and has been 
seen by many singing teachers on the Pacific 
Coast. 

In the claims made by Mr. Simmions in 
his application to the patent office, he says 
that his apparatus “will indicate the pres- 
sure of the breath necessary for the vowel 
continuent. It will indicate in the magnetic 
field of the meter the correct tone produc 
tion in the active and inactive notes in the 
scale. It will show the student that he can 
check up the quality, resonance, pitch and 
right power of his voice by the ear phone 
so that he does not have to depend all the 
time on his teacher. He will hear his voice 
as others hear it. Once he can hear his own 
voice, it will cure him forever of trying to 
sing or speak with he not 
possess And by controlling the pressure 
and resistance it will bring him to the un- 
derstanding of his own voice.” 


a voice does 


Mannes’ Free Symphony Concert 

David Mannes will conduct the free sym- 
phony concert to be given at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art (New York) this 
evening (January 16). The program includes 
a chorale of Bach; Mozart's overture to the 
Marriage of Figaro; symphony in D minor, 
Franck; Invitation to the Dance, Weber 
Berlioz; variations on a theme by Tschai- 
kowsky, for strings. Arensky: Wotan’s 
Farewell and the Magic Fire Music from 
Die Walkure, Wagner, and Bolero of Ravel. 


sh . : > , 
Weinberg’s New Works Published 

Two Vocalises Orientales for soprano with 
piano accompaniment by Jacob Weinberg 
were recently published in Paris. Both com 
positions are entered in the collection of 


January 16, 1932 
classic and modern vocalises of Professor 
A. Hettich made for the Conservatoire Na- 
tionale. The Vocalises Orientales were per- 
formed in America several times last sea- 
son in recitals and over the radio. One of 
them is dedicated to Nina Koshetz; the 
other to Marie Kurenko, who sang it at 
her recent Carnegie Hall recital, accom- 
panied by the Barrere Little Symphony. 


Jugoslavian Folk Song Recital at 
Roerich Hall 

Ljubljana and Schubelj, singers of Jugo- 
slavian Folk Songs, gave a _ recital at 
Roerich Hall, New York, January 14, under 
the auspices of the Roerich Society. The 
program consisted of Croatian, Bohemian, 
Serbian and other Balkan folk songs sung in 
the original tongues and in appropriate cos- 
tume, with explanations in English by 
Ljubljana. 

Included in the repertoire of these artists 
are bridal songs, dances, laments, work 
songs, love songs and cradle songs, all new 
to this country. Ljubljana and Schubelj, 
following their European appearances, re- 
cently completed a coast to coast American 
tour of twenty months during which they 
gave eighty-five concerts. Mr. Schubelj 
was a member of the Royal Opera in Bel- 
gravia for four years. Miss Ljubljana re- 
ceived her musical education in Germany 
and Italy. The composers represented on 
their programs are Moussorgsky, Mozart, 
Liszt, Sinding, MacDowell, Nevin, Schubert, 
Tehmann, Damrosch, Leoni, Curran and 
Speaks, with several Negro songs and spir- 
ituals. 

Lund Opera Company in 
Cinderella 

The second Christmas week performance 
by the Lund Opera Company was Cinderella, 
at Town Hall, January 2. Despite the very 
bad weather, a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence heard the opera. The Cinderella was 
a newcomer to the cast and she soon had 
many admirers. Petite and pretty, Ziporah 
Caplan acted excellently and sang effectively 
as well. Terry Horne, the Prince Charming, 
interpreted the role with feeling. H. Well- 
ington-Smith again sang sympathetically as 
Pandolfe and Eleanor Eberhardt was _ suc- 
cessfully haughty as the stepmother. The 
fairy queen was again taken by Gable Ep- 
stein, who did pleasing coloratura work. 
The role was danced by Aleta Doré. The 
ballet entertained with fairy dances, minuets, 
Spanish and Gypsy dances. z 


Marion Kahn Accompanist for 
Esther Dale 

Marion Kahn, New York accompanist, 
assisted Esther Dale in recent concerts in 
Philadelphia, Detroit and Baltimore. The 
Detroit Free Press said of Miss Kahn that 
she “played accompaniments in a way that 
made every one sit up and take notice. Here 
was some of the most satisfactory assistance 
any soloist has received in several seasons.” 
The Detroit News: “Miss Dale was par 
ticularly blessed in her accompanist, a young 
woman named Marion Kahn whose striking- 
ly discreet presentation of the piano lines 
of the various endowed them with 
genuine artistic attributes.” 
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composer in repertoire and 
She was encored at 


the American 
extra-spirited rendition. 
length. 

The first event in the new year was 
the regular symphony concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Notwithstanding 
celebrations of the annual Rose Tournament, 
a few miles away in Pasadena and its after- 
math, the football match between Tulane and 
University of Southern California, Conductor 
Artur Rodzinski was greeted by a full 
house and feted repeatedly in the course of 
a program befitting the mood of the day. 

There was Bach of the Fifth Brandenburg 
Concerto; the Fourth Symphony of Mahler 
the Second Piano Concerto by Alexander 
Tansman, and Weber's Invitation to the 
Dance, in the Weingartner setting. Three 
novelties, then, in themselves a good start 
for the second half of the season, especially 
as performances were worthy of the occasion. 

Concertmaster Sylvain Noack and Solo- 
flutist. Julius Furman distinguished them- 
selves especially during the Adagio Effetuoso 
movement of the Bach, during which EF. 
Robert Schmitz officiated at the piano. 
Assistant Conductor Henry Svedrofsky con- 
ducted the string orchestra, after which D. 
Rodzinski assumed command of the full en- 
semble during the Mahler, Tansman and 
Weber. 

Reception of the Gustav Mahler score 
more than refuted often-heard contentions 
that the Austrian bored American audiences. 
Not only was the “no applause between 
movements” rule broken by a fascinated pub- 
lic, but plaudits at the close indicated genu- 
ine enjoyment. Conductor and orchestra 
managed to convey the folk-like, naive and 
quaint mysticism of this often whimsical 
opus. Distinct credit must go to Zaruhi El- 
massion, Los Angeles soprano, who sang the 
rather earthly description of heavenly pleas- 
ures with fine simplicity and a certain re- 
strained ecstasy. It is by no means an easy 
solo technically. 

Nor is the solo in the Tansman piece a 
sinecure for the executant. Mr. Schmitz 
gave it a dazzling reading, seconded duly by 
Dr. Rodzinski, who made much of the clever 
instrumentation. This is the second time 
that the French-American virtuoso was 
heard as a Tansman interpreter, having 
played the sanguine work five years ago at 
the Bowl. It makes exceptional demands 
regarding fleetness, rhythmic and dynamic 
endurance, while not lacking lyric episodes 
that demand also more lyric tone treatment. 
On the whole the composition is kept so 
much in the azure color of symphonic jazz 
that a feeling of monotony is experienced 
despite much entertaining or artistic irides- 
cence by way of harmonic and instrumental 
effects. 

Due attention will be given native com- 
posers also in the new year by the Society 
tor the Advancement of American Music. 
This organization of artist and sustaining 
members is open only to musicians and 
music-lovers born in this country. It was 
formed two years ago by Lula Sanford Taft 
and has functioned actively through monthly 
programs under the presidency of Dr. Louis 
W. Curtiss, director-general of music in the 
public schools of Los Angeles. Recently 
formed plans have evidently aroused the in- 
terest of eastern musicians of prominence, 
such as John Alden Carpenter, Howard Han- 
son, Daniel Gregory Mason, John Powell 
and others, who have not only joined but 
submitted material for “one-man” programs 
devoted to them respectively. Heretofore, 
programs have consisted chiefly of writings 
by California composers. This week's re- 
cital was dedicated entirely to Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, who had deserted his 
ranch near San Diego to “appear in person,” 
as they say in Hollywood. Although 
“Charlie” retired to his hacienda more than 
two years ago, his personal following here 
has not lessened. He was greeted by an 
audience filling the roomy Cumnock Hall 
and given a welcome of unmistakable cor- 
diality. He played a group of piano pieces 
including the Andante from the A major 
sonata; From the Village; To a Comedian 
from the Hollywood Suite—orchestrated 
not so long ago; excerpts from the Thunder- 
bird Suite, and a new Marche Grotesque. 
Margaret Messer Morris, Los Angeles so- 
prano, then sang a group of songs and arias 
from the opera, The Witch of Salem, accom- 
panied by the composer. The latter returned 
to the stage a third time to introduce locally 
his relatively new sonata for piano and 
violin. It is still in manuscript and dedicated 
to Sol Cohen of Los Angeles, who assisted 
with his usual flair. The work was heard 
for the first time last summer as the 
Biennial Convention of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs in San Francisco. Melo- 
diously appealing, it is emotionally strongest 
during the middle movement, an Andante 
Grazioso. Mr. Cadman has found not a 
new idiom, nor is he modern, but he ex- 
presses his feelings vividly and thoughtfully 
and with a seriousness approaching the man- 
ner expected of a work in that form. Pos- 
sibly written for his violinist-friend and 
collaborator, Sol Cohen, it is evident that 
the fiddle part has been endowed with special 
regard for flowing Cantilenas, yet there is 
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enough in the score to interest a pianist and 
make that performer’s share arresting for 
the listener. The premiere was a_ pro- 
nounced success. 

That same evening a young and gifted 
pianist, Verna Arvey, held forth, together 
with, in solo capatity and as co-artist with 


Charles Teske and Waldeen Falkenstein, two- 


noted for modernistic trend. 
too, has gained a constituency 
being a versatile and musical 


terpsichoreans, 
Miss Arvey, 

of her own, 

executant. 

Needless to say at length, the return of 
the Aguilar Quartet drew a full-size and 
grateful audience. These master guitarists 
are enjoying a second successive and busy 
season on the coast. 

Christmas holidays over, colleges are re- 
porting active plans for the remainder of 
the terms and the next one beginning in 
February. Alexander Schreiner continues 
his series of public organ recitals at the 
University of California. Professor George 
McManus, pianist, is head of the music de- 
partment. Squire Coop’s unaccompanied 
chorus won much praise for a program of 
seasonal character. 

Dr. Henry Pierpont Eames is on a brief 
leave of absence from Scripps College, and 
now probably on his way through the East 
and Middlewest, filling a series of engage- 
ments as lecturer and pianist. He addressed 
the Music Teachers’ National Association 
meeting in Detroit. 

our correspondent will commence a series 
of lectures on aesthetics and criticism of 
music at the College of Music, University 
of Southern California. This course had to 
be held over one term, owing to pressure 
of newspaper work. 

Anna Ruzena Sprotte, one of the best be 
loved personalities in the realm of music on 
the coast, formerly of Seattle, has reopened 
her studio. The veteran pedagogue and 
mezzo-soprano, a stylist of unusual calibre, 
has been ill for more than a year. Her re- 
sumption of professional activities is being 
acknowledged with widespread a cordial 
satisfaction. a 3 


Sigma Alpha aie Chapter Honors 
Lily Pons 


An event in the social and musical circles 
of Lansing, Mich., was the reception given 
Lily Pons following her recent concert by 
Alpha Lambda chapter of Sigma Alpha Lota, 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ransom E 
Olds, of that city. Miss Pons is an honor- 
ary member and Mrs. Olds a_ patroness 
member of Sigma Alpha lota fraternity. 

Among those who assisted Mr. and Mrs. 
Olds in receiving the guests, which numbered 
about 175, were Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, of 
Detroit, and Nora Crane Hunt of Ann Ar- 
bor, both of whom are founders of Sigma 
Alpha Iota, and Mrs. Merton Clark, prov- 
ince president of the fraternity. 

Miss Pons has been received by local 
chapters in many of the cities where she 
las appeared in concert, 


February Dates of Judson Artists 


New York during February 
by artists under the direction of Concert 
Management Arthur Judson include the fol 
lowing: Maria Kurenko, soprano, Town 
Hall, February 1; Muriel Kerr, pianist, 
Town Hall, February 11; Gregor Piatigor 
sky, cellist, Carnegie Hall, February 16, the 
fifth attraction of the Columbia Concert 
Course; Vladimir Horowitz, Carnegie Hall, 
February 26, last of three subscription con 
certs; Abram Chasins, American composer 
pianist, Carnegie Hall, February 29; London 
String Quartet, Town Hall, February 29. 
Concert Management Arthur Judson is a 
division of Columbia Concerts Corporation. 


Concerts in 


Menuhin With the Augusteo in 
Rome 

The following cable was_ re 
Rome by Evans & Salter, 
Yehudi Menuhin: “Yehudi played mag 
nificently. The vast Augusteo was choked 
full. Six thousand wild enthusiasts velled 
themselves hoarse. The Augusteo Orchestra 
under Rossi, accompanied Yehudi in three 
concertos of Mozart, Mendelssohn and 
3rahms. Ovations lasted almost as long as 
performances. His recital on January 6 
equally sold out.” 


ceived from 


Rosa Low Successful in 
Washington 


According to a telegram received by her 
manager, Annie Friedberg, “Rosa J.ow 
scored an enormous with the Na 
tional Symphony Orchestra in Washington 
on January 3 and was immediately reengaged 
for another appearance on January 7.” 
Hans ‘Kindler, conductor of the orchestra, 
signed the wire. 


success 


Ernest Davis Returns for Tour 

Ernest Davis, tenor, and Mrs. Davis. re- 
cently returned to America on the S. S 
Roosevelt from Germany, where Mr. Davis 
has been singing and studying. The tenor 
will make his usual tour to the Pacific Coast 
in March and April. He has spent eighteen 
months of the past two years abroad. 
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mental. no other baritone on the 
concert stage of America today who more 
completely satisfies both musicians and music 


lovers 
Mr. Thomas 


in English by 
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sang as his third group songs 
Hutchinson, Charles, Wolfe, 
Arensky-Nina Koschetz, and Siemonn. He 
added many encores for an audience which 
vociferously and rapturously applauded him 
Lester He the accompanist played 
skillfully and sensitively and was also called 


upon to acknowledge applause 


miges as 


Gabrilowitsch, 
guest conductor, led the 
Philharmonic - Symphony 
Orchestra through a con 
but artistically provocative pro 
the Metropolitan Opera House 
afternoon before an audience of 
size. This program contained nothing 
more exciting than Schubert’s Rosamund 
Overture, Beethoven's fifth symphony, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's symphonic suite, Sche- 

All the music was interpreted and 
with beauty, the last part of the 
suite with a good deal of vim and 
pleasing to modern nerves and over 
stimulated aural faulties 
Gabrilowitsch, master musician, 
cellent form and attained his customary 
balance of parts and unity of tempo 
mood. His manner was impressive, 
always is, and he showed himself once again 
a distinguished leader and a true classi 
Enth applause prevailed through 
the stimulative Concert 


(ussip 


Philharmonic 
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servative 
gram at 
on Sunday 


good 
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playe d 

Rimsky 
volume, 


was in ex 
fink 
and 
as it 
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out lovely and 


y A vigorous reception was 
Constance given ten-year-old Constance 
Eisenberg |! whose piano re 
Hall filled the 

January 10 
artist, having 


Clubs gold 


isenbe rg, 
cital in Chalif 
auditorium to overflowing on 
The child is prematurely an 
won the State Federation of Music 
sive pene the gold certi 
ficate, later the gold medal of the Musi 
Week Association. Following introductory 
pieces by Bach and Mozart she played Schu 
’apillons with excellent sonority and 
clean techni Chopin pieces followed, the 
Minute Waltz and a mazurka had charming 
rhythm. The chi showed humor, too, in 
Debussy’s Golliwogg’s Cake Walk, 
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MUNICH FESTIVAL 
PROGRAM FOR 1932 


The Opera Festival in Munich will 
begin this year on July 18 with Meis- 
4 rsinger, also to be repeated August 
, 16 and 21. Two performances of the 
ine are in prospect for which the 
following dates are set: Rheingold, 
July 22 and August 8; Walkure, July 
22 and August 10; Siegfried, July 24 
and August 12; Gotterdammerung, 
July 26 and August 14. Other works 
to be heard: Tannhauser, July 28 and 
August 18; Parsifal, July 30 and 
August 6 and 20; Tristan and Isolde, 
August 3. 

The Mozart cycle includes Marriage 

f Figaro, July 21, 31, August 11, 19; 
Magic Flute, July 23, August 4, and 
13; Don Giovanni, July 27, August 
15; Abduction from the Seraglio, 
August 9; Idomeneo, August 2; Cosi 
fan tutte, August 7. 

The festival program is to be aug- 
mented this year by one performance 
each of Hans Pfitzner’s Palestrina, 
August 23; Pfitzner’s new opera, Das 
Herz, August 26; Richard Strauss’ 
Salome, August 25, and Strauss’ 
Rosenkavalier, August 28. Among the 
conductors will be Richard Strauss 
and Sir Thomas Beecham. A. N. 











day evening, January 5, New School for 
Social Research. 

song recital, Wednesday 
Steinway Hall 

song recital, Saturday even 
Arts and Science. 


Boris Saslawsky, 
evening, January 6, 
Paul Robeson, 
ing, January 9, Institute of 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by David 
Mannes, Saturday evening, January 9, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 
Malcolm Godden, 
Sunday January 


recital, 
Hall. 


two-piano 
10, Town 


and 
evening, 


Menuhin Sells Out in Rome 


Yehudi Menuhin played the final concert 
of his current European tour in Rome on 
January 6 before sailing from Naples for his 
forthcoming American tour, extending from 
to coast. This engagement was a re- 
cital given at the Augusteo to a packed 
auditorium, and the following wire concern- 
ing the event was received by the violinist’s 
managers, Evans & Salter: 

“Literally thousands stormed ticket office 
after house sold out, hoping to obtain stand- 
room. Riotous ovation greeted Yehudi 
each number.” 


coast 


ing 
alter 


Returns Concert 
Field 

resigned as professor of 
Michigan, and 


Guy Maier to 


Maier has 
the University 
irom now on will devote his efforts entirely 
to nis concert activities. This season he is 
giv_ng a large number of concerts for young 
illustrated by stereopticon slides. 


Cruy 


music at of 


per ple, 


COURIER 
Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 


Arie Abileah 
Gregor Alexandresco 
Alszlo Aliga 
Achille Anelli 
William Arkwell 
A. D’Orme-Baker 
Mrs. William B. Beach 
Umberto Bernucci 
Alexander Bevani 
Raoul Biais Carl Friberg 
George Blumenthal Povlia Frijsh 
Sergei_Borowsky E. A. M. Fulechan 
fara Bouson George Garner 
Margaret Bovard Anna A. Garrett 
Helen Bretz E. Ray Goetz 
Francesco Bucca-Fusco Alexander Goldberg 
Herbert A. Burgtorf Dorothy Greathouse 
Lavie Cadorin Olga Gulleledge 
G. Carnsion Arthur Hadley 
Nini Carboni Helen Hadley 
Angelo Carlino E. A. Haesener 
Olga Carrara Sandor Harmati 
C, Versel Chamberlain John Hartigan 
Florence Chambers Marjorie Harwood 
Louis Chartier Frederick Hellar 
Leondia Coroni Polia Hermides 
Stephen Czukar Russell Blake Howe 
Adele Davis a Howell 
Harold De Grosse Nelson Illingworth 
Chev. Gaulter Del’ Eveille Floyd F. Jones 
Edith De Lys & Jay Victor H. Kasper 
McGrath Grace Kerns 
Dora De pinto Marion oe 


pre eater Returns to Europe 


Jules Daiber has returned to Europe after 
a three months’ sojourn in the United States. 
He is the European representative of the 
music and dramatic festivals of Bayreuth, 
Munich, Salzburg, Heidelberg, Malvern and 
Stratford, and during the past season also 
sponsored European concert and opera ap- 
pearances of American artists. He main- 
tains headquarters in Paris and will retain 
his New York office. 


Ragini Devi 
Maude De 
Byron S. Dickinson 
Ernesto Dodds 
Beatrice Elliott 
Lois Ewell 

at B. Feibish 
Carl Fishberg 
Mirian Franken 


Voe 


Jagel to Give New York Recital 

Frederick Jagel, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, will give a Town Hall recital on Feb- 
ruary 28. He is again under the manage- 
ment of Arthur Judson. 


Aborn to Present Robin Hood 


Milton Aborn has begun to assemble an 
all-star cast for De Koven’s Robin Hood, 
which is ocheduled for New York. 


Rudolf Sian to Return 
Rudolf King, pianist, will return to Kan- 
sas City on April 15, where he will resume 
his classes after a prolonged sojurn in 


VITTORIO DAMIANI 


SIMMONS: 
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Wm. B. Peters 
Arnold Powell 
Alfred Price Quinn 
Rita Raymond 
Anton Razlog 
Forest Redfield 


Viardo Kolitsch 
Leone Kruse 
Christine Langenhan 
Alberta Lauer 
Hipolito Lazaro 
Mrs. Z. B. Leary 
George Lehmann Viadimir Resnikoff 
Marguerite Le Mans H. E. Reynolds 
Augusta Lenska Anne Rockefeller 
Eva Leoni Martin Ross 

Ediana Leori Courty Rossi-Diehl 
Joseph Lewin Jean Rouse 

Nana B. Lewis Jan Rubini 
Marguerite Lichti Elizabeth Santangano 
Eva Liminana Ada Sari 

Maryan Liszt Anna Savina 
Thaddeus Loboyka Philip Scharf 
Gioacchine Lombardo S. Scharf 

Harold A. Loring Woldemar Schnee 
Norma Lutge Marguerite Schuiling 
Tandy MacKenzie Edith Silance-Smith 
Eliz A. Major Leonard C. Snyder 
Beleska Malinoff Harrison A. Stevens 
Juan Manen Norman Stoneham 
Olive Marshall Leo Strokoff 
Josef Martin Marcia Sumelska 
Riccardo Martin B. Sykora 
Alfredo Martino Tofi Trabilsee 
Katherine Metcalf Marie Woodman 
Frederick Millar Emilio Vaccaro 
Helen C. Moller Alice Verlet 
Paul Morenzo Oreste Vessella 
Rosalinda Morini Fernando Villa 
Florence Nelson Elemer Von Pichler 
Anna Nordenstrom-Law Pauline Watson 
Ulysses Paquin Stewart Wille 
Pierre Pelletier Perla Wolcott 

A. M. Pergain Roland B. Woodin 
Adolfo Pescia Georges Zaslawsky 


Tufts 


Europe. Mr. King is attending the master 
class of Emil von Sauer in Vienna and spe- 
cial lectures on musical history at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. 





* KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Voice — Stace Tecunic 
o Formerly of the Metropolitan 
N 70 Seventh Ave., New York 


- Diction 
Opera Company 
CHelsea 3-7786 





WIOLIN MWEASTERY 


HARRY 


HONDO E E CHE 


Studie: 1265 Walton Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Tel. JErome 7-8042 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


BASSO—Concert—Opera—Recital 
Harriet S. Pickernell, 119 W. 57th St., 





Mgt. N. ¥. 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


TENOR 


Address: 334 West 88th St., 
Tel.: SChuyler 4- 0859 





New York 





isla Baritone 
Chicago Civic Opera 
anasto 


Baritone 


240 West End Ave., 
New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 

7-8260 








Foreign 
AUSTRALIA 


Sydney: Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, 
derson Street, Double Bay. 


ARGENTINA, S. A. 
Alice Howe, 539 City Hotel, 
BELGIUM 


rue d’Arenberg. 


An 


; aie 
Buenos Aires: Calle 


Bolivar 160. 
Getteman, 12, 
FRANCE 


and Riviera: Sebastien Jaspard, 
Saint Dévote, Monaco. 


GERMANY 


F. Peyser, Kurftirsten-Strasse, 


Brussels: A. 


Monaco La Ve 


detta, 


Berlin, W 
Cologne: Dr. Elsa 
chauerplatz 9. 
Dresden: Elinor 
Dresden XX, 
Frankfort-on-Main: 
main Kai 82. 
Hamburg: Edith 

*Phone 53. 34. 57. 
Leipsig: Dr. Adoif Aber, 
Munich: Albert Noelte, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
William Saunders, 15 Morningside 


Thalheimer, Braunsfeld, Mons- 


Janson, Robert-Kochstrasse 9, 
‘phone: 48774. 


Hermann Lismann, Unter- 


Weiss-Mann, Isestrasse 81. 


Pestalozzistrasse 3 
Reitmorstrasse 19. 


oe an 


Liver we sol 22 Fern Grove, Sefton 
Park. 


W. J. Bowden, 
HOLLAND 


Eveleth 


HUNGARY 
Dr. Aladar Toth, Paprovelde 10 
IRISH FREE STATE 
Dublin: M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road 
ITALY 


Mario Labroca, Via Icilio 20. _ 
Guido M. Getti, Corso Giovanni Lanza 96 


of other 


Amsterdam: van Geuns, Olympiaplein 


Straat 39. 


Budapest: 


Rome: 
Turin: 
es 


ce first editorial page for list 


Accredited Musical Courier Correspondents* 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Frances Foster, 115 Victoria Road. 


POLAND 


Warsaw: S. Mateusz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
Lemberg (Lwéw): Alfred Plohn, Legionow 5. 


SPAIN 


Dr. Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144. Madrid IX. 
Tomas Orts Climent, Calle de Balmes 


SWITZERLAND 


27, Chemin de Miremont. 


Halifax: 


Madrid: 
Barcelona: 
88. 


Geneva: ~~ Perret, 
"Phone: 51.4 
Zurich: Josef Kisch, 


CANADA 
jean Corbett, 


CUBA 
Ricardo M. Aleman, Concordia Num 88. 


Seefeldstrasse 62. 


26 Summerhill 


Toronto: 
Gardens. 


Arleigh 


Havana: 


Domestic 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco: Constance Alexandre, 1865 Cali- 
fornia St. 
Los Angeles: 


press. 


David Bruno Ussher, Evening Ex- 


COLORADO 


Denver: Gustav Schoettle, 962 South Ogden 


Street. 
FLORIDA 
Annie Ford Wight, 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta: Joseph F. Farren, 2215 Fairhaven Circle. 


Miami: Miami Conservatory. 


representatives 


KANSAS 
Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College. 


KENTUCKY 
Wm. Bruce Bell, 947 S. Fourth Ave. 
LOUISIANA 


Ottilie Lambert, 


Lindsborg: 


Louisville: 


New Orleans: 2036 Napoleon 


ve. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. Paul Place. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Moses Smith, 407 Huntington Ave. 


MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids: Helen Baker Rowe, 119 Prospect 
Ave., N. E. 


MINNESOTA 
Earle G. Killeen, 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City: James Powers, 3512 Baltimore 
St. uis: Noah Weinstein, 624 Central National 
an 


Minneapolis: University of 


Minnesota. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha: Jean P. Duffield, 5107 Underwood Ave. 


NEW JERSEY 
Trenton: Frank L. Gardiner, 837 Revere Ave. 


NEW YORK 
Binghamton: Maude Southworth Cooke, 
apin St. 
Buffalo: Louise H. Marvin, 254 Highland Ave. 


Rochester: Robert Sabin, 54 Erion Crescent. 
Syracuse: Harold L. Butler, Syracuse University. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Chapel Hill: Harold S. Dyer, University of North 


Carolina. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: Marie Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 
Cleveland: Rosa H. Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 
Akron: Katherine S. Lobach, 145 Melbourne Ave. 


OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Margaret M. Coddington, 
Florence Ave. A 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 121 Elysian Ave. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Blanche N. Davis, 8 Hamilton St. 
TENNESSEE 

ey" _ A. Denny du Bose, 217 N. Wal- 


dran vd. 
TEXAS 


El Paso: Mrs. Hallett Johnson, 514 N. Mesa Ave. 
Fort Worth: E. Clyde Whitlock, 1100 W. Gannon 


Katherine B. Morgan, 
Mrs. 


5808 


Providence: 


1117 Jackson 
511 Av- 


St. 
Houston: 
Stanley Winters, 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City: Fred L. W. Bennett, 
venue. 


San Antonio: 
enue 


321—6th 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond: John George Harris, 405 N. Shields 


ve. 
WASHINGTON 
John Hopper, 710 E. Roy St. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, 
Ave. 


Seattle: 


6716 Wisconsin 
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HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and ns 





“The perfect Heink 
Srupio: 215 W. 15th St., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 71-2377 


MUSICAL 
FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

PRIVATE AND CLAss LESSONS 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 





CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Church 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., New York 


ELSA HOTTINGER 


LEADING CONTRALTO 
Theatre Municipal, Strasbourgh, France 


o MONTI-GORSEY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinta Opera COMPANY 
. 911 Kimball Hall 


iSANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
. Season 1931-1932 now booking 
Address ¢/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 51th 8t., N. ¥. 


VERA NETTE 


an aa TEACHER 
RK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studie 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 


Specialist in Voice Culture 
Apt. 87, 5th Floor, Hotel Ansonia 
B'way and 73rd 8t., N. Y. Tel. SUsq. 17-3300 


CATHERINE WIDMANN 


COACH — TEACHER OF PIANO 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd S8t., 
Phone: TRaf. 17-6700 


PAUL FOUQUET 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


Studio: 533 “iad St., Telephone: 
Brooklyn, N. Y JEfferson 3-2637 


_—, it. Concert 
V ox 
* Mr Nol ah = train a 
singer from the primary 
rudiments of voice culture to the highest pinnacle of perfec- 


tion. Free Voice Trial. Srupio 605, Steinway HA.u, 
New York. Tel.: CIrcle 7-9006 or STillwell 4-0679 


| SAMUEL L. CHESLAR 


VIOLINIST — TEACHER 


Formerly member faculty Scharwenka 
Conservatory, Berlin 








Chicago 














New York 











Metropolitan Opera House Studios. 
(Tuesdays and Fridays) PEnn. 6-2634 


1795 EB. 7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ESplanade 5-9479 








Buy From Your Local Dealer 








— CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC 


% MRS. D. HENDRIK EZERMAN 
Managing Director 
YEAR BOOK 
Accredited by 
The Juilliard Foundation of 
New York 





HATTIE MANN 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 


(-MOEGLE 


Care of Lyon & Hea! = it Steinway Bidg., 
A 113 W. 57th 8, N. Y. Tel.: WKbster 4-3283 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept @ limited number of pupils for season 1931-1938 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 











OLGA G. 


SACERDOTE 


Voeal Studios—-609 Kimball Hall, Chicago—Schooi of Upera 


ANGELO MATURO 


of Louis Graveu 
VOICE, REPERTOIRE AND OPERATIC aoaces 
For appointment call WAdsworth 3-0246 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupios 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Radio 
Appointment only: 171 West 7lst St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 


RUTH COE 


SPROIALIST IN OPBRATIO agg 
an Dyck Studio Bidg., 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City 
tel.” *COlumbus 5-1370 — WaAshington Heights 1-2828 


GRACE LEONARD 


Lyric Soprano 
OPERA—RECITAL_ORATORIO 
703 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ETHEL PYNE 


Sopr 
CONCERT —RECITA L 
Mgt. Mollie Croucher, 119 West 57th 8t., New York 


UNION CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Competent and Well Known Instructors in the 
Various Branches. Borris B. Feisisn, Director 


784 SARATOGA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, 
R. Huntington obey 
Theory and Composition 
230 West. 59th St., New York 
Tel. CIrcle 7-5329 











Accompanist 


Coach 

















Fifty-Third Year 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


114-116 EAST 85th STREET 


Incorporated 1878 


Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 


CARL HEIN 


Thorough training in all branches of music. 
Voice Culture—Carl Hein; Harp—A. Francis Pinto. 


Directors 


singing, music appreciation, history of music, etc., included in all courses. 


Piano—A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. 


AUGUST FRAEMCKE 

Ebann; 
Classes in Theory, composition, ear-training, sight 
Department for beginners. 


Send for Catalogue 








Four Year Degree Courses, 





MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, 


Ohe Cllebeland Justitute of (usir 


Private and Class Lessons 
2827 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


COLLEGE 
Appleton, Wisconsin 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean — A school for serious 
students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT-—A new four-year course for 
the training of Supervisors of Musie in Public Schools 
leading to the of Bachelor of Music Education 
Catalogue sent on request 


New York City 





MARCHES 


Paris: 8 rue du Bois de Boulogne 16 


Write for particulars 





SINGING ACADEMY 


Singing in all stages and branches 
taught Special courses for teachers 
awarded 


personally 
Diplomas 


“Singers Catechism and Creed” 
Appears Easter, London at Dent’s 








MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA— LECTURES 
LECTURE COURSE ON ANALYSIS OF POPULAR SYMPHONIES 
For Information and Catalogue, address the Office 


310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 


(Registration Now Open) 


ACademy 2-3860 








of the Universi 
HOWARD 


Eastman School Certificate. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SON, 
An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in Music Courses Leading to Degrees and 


For information, address: 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


of Rochester 
Director 














OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


FOUR YEAR ¢ COURSES iN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSI 
EGREE DEGREE 


BACHELOR’S D 
Unexcelled cultural and musical 


Dormitories. 


Cc 
— TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
Complete and modern equipment. 


Limi enrollment. 
For catelegue end year book address: FRANK H. SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 











MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE of MUSIC 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


As Internationally Known Faculty, Inclading 
LEWIS RICHARDS—LOUIS GRAVEURE—MICHAEL PRESS— 
ALEXANDER SCHUSTER—ARTHUR FARWELL 


COURSBS LEADING TO DEGREES, PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Address the Secretary, MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE of MUSIC, EAST LANSING, MICH. 











GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxiets—149 East 61st Stazet, New Yorx 





1870 ZECKWER-HAHN 1932 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


Opera Class, Ensemble Courses, Frequent Re- 
citals, Radio Broadcasting, Ostrovsky Violin 
Class, Church and Public School Music, Two 
Orchestras — Juvenile -~ Advanced. 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President-Direci 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 











1892 1932 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


devoted to 
Music, Drama and Physical Education 
(formerly Ithaca Conservatory) 
Degrees Placement Bureau 

















ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

The oldest and most noted Conservatory 


in the Country. Circulars Mailed 














FRANCIS YOUNG 


Teacher of Piano—Specialist in Technique 


Training for Concert 
Stage or Teaching 


725 Riverside Drive 
New York City 
Phone EDgecomb 4-8682 





AUGUSTO BEU 


Leading Baritone 





CHICAGO CIVIC 
OPERA 








SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 








(FRANK) 


VOICE 


La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


PIANO 

Le Forge Ay - method used and endorsed by Miss Emma Otero and Messrs. 
Ri d Crooks, and Harrington van Hoeser. 

14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. Tel. 

Weekly radio programs WABC (Columbia System) Thursdays at 3:00 


Lawrence Tibbett, 
Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 
TRafalgar 7-8993 











Degrees, diplomas and certificates. 





- 4 ° oe 
incinnati Conservatory Music 
Under Ausypices of the Cincinnati Justitute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the Aniversity of Cincinnati 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Second Semester Registration Begins February Ist 

A complete school of music and dramatic art. 


Instruction now available in all branches in day or night school 
by same faculty. Full credit granted for night school work. 


Freperic SHAILER EvaANs, Director of Music 
For Catalogue and information address C. M. Middleton, Registrar, 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











MUSICAL 








REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 
Romany Romance, a cycle of Gypsy love songs for baritone; lyrics by Doré¢ 
Lamont, music by Lee Orean Smith. 

Time was when the English ballad played an important part in the repertoire 
of vocalists given to singing in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. A number of [English 
and American composers wrote ballads that had excellent and tuneful music 
set to good verses, and some of the songs achieved wide sale and general 





popularity. 

Of late years the American creators and their English cousins have rather 
avoided the heartfelt type of song, with its quick melodious appeal, and culti- 
vated a more abstruse style based on impressionism and flavored with trick 
modernistic harmonies. It is difficult to say whether or not the new examples 
found only limited response, but it remains a fact that very few songs in English 
have won and retained the favor of singers and listeners during recent seasons. 

In his Romany Romance cycle Lee Orean Smith has the courage to write in 
the ballad vein and the knowledge to avoid the too obvious formulas which no 
longer quite satisfy the modern hearer. In the first of the quintet of songs, 
To the Sun. Mr. Smith even goes somewhat modernistic, with several of his 
sequences, but the nature of the poem justifies the harmonic method employed. 
The whole composition has a mystic tinge of dark coloring. 

In My Caravan, Sighing For You, sounds a lighter vein musically, with 3-4 
rhythm, but adheres to a refined order of musical expression. 

Phe-Call has perhaps the best poem of the five and Mr. Smith’s setting voices 
©, Dark Eyes Dear, the simplest song of the 


an appropriate kind of lyricism. ¢ ) 1 
of waltz ballad, and is conducive to pleasing 


set, reminds of the older type 
auditors who understand neither the vagueness of current French chansons nor 
the stark tragedy in most of the Russian output. 

However, tragedy lurks in the close of Mr. Smith’s cycle, the song called 
Its text tells that a Gypsy’s love flames into passion as devastating as 
Beware would make a most effective number for any baritone possessed 


Beware 
his hate 
of robust tones and a gift for dramatic delivery. 

\ll in all, a well written and vocally useful batch of songs, and not arty enough 
to frighten off the mere lover of “story” verses, and of tunes and harmonies easy 


to assimilate (Carl Fischer, Inc. ) 


Symphonic Broadcasts, by Olin Downes. , 

\ book consisting, as its author’s Introduction says, of “re-written versions 
of radio talks about Sunday programs of the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
and two programs of the orchestra of the Curtis Institute of Music, given 
over the Columbia Broadcasting svstem during the season of 1930-1931.” 

Mr. Downes explains that he had a number of letters asking for printed 
copies of his talks, and so he decided to put them in book form, “with no great 
amount of historical background,” and “with the attempt to serve the needs 
audiences, or those who have record libraries of symphonic 


tra, 


of radio or concert 


MuUsi¢ 
Phat is a modest enough purpose, even though a number of volumes with a 
similar object have been published in America and England, where a large per- 
centage of the socalled musical public still needs elucidation of that kind. 
However, Mr. Downes records his own reactions almost as fully as he does 
his descriptions of the music itself, and therefore his pages have a human inter- 
est usually not found in books concerning themselves with tonal analyses. In 
chapters the author even confesses to intense and naive enjoyment of 
the music he has heard, and therein departs from the customary mental 


soni 
some ot 
attitude usually (and wrongly ) ascribed to critics. 

he chapters treat a large range of compositions from Bach to Lopatnikoft 
born 1903) and in the main are informative, just, and balance themselves nicely 
between chattiness and critical opinion. A few times Mr. Downes speaks 
wyersely of certain works, and thereby oversteps the mission of a radio confer- 
encier, for disparagement of the opus really 1s an indictment of the conductor’s 
judgment in producing it 

Symphonic Broadcasts should help Mr. Downes’ striving listeners and readers 
to enjov their music more fully through knowing that it has meaning beyond 
its mere sounds. (Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial Press, Inc., New York.) 
Life of Anton Bruckner, by Gabriel [ngel 

Not enough is known in America or in English writing about the life of 
Bruckner, and this first attempt to cover the subjec: even in a modest paper 
covered brochure of 70 pages, is therefore most welcome, for it tells the main 
facts about the much misunderstood master’s studies, struggles, tendencies, dis- 
triumphs. The interesting quartet, Bruckner-Wagner- 
Hanslick-PBrahms, come in for discussion of their association, also there are 
arresting passages about Muck, Mahler and Nikisch, all of them pupils of the 
composer who had the courage to oppose Hanslick and the simplicity to dedicate 
\ reading of Gabriel Engel’s sympathetic little tribute is 
Museum 


appointments, and 


I> 
l> 


a symphony to God 
well worth while. (Roerich Press. ) 


Sing a Song of Contract, by Sigmund Spaeth 


Sixteen pages constitute this neat little illustrated paper-covered brochure, and 


t 
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the contents are devoted to explaining the bidding and playing fundamentals of 
contract bridge, regardless of systems. The text consists (aside from a breezy 
preface) of thirty-one verses set to the ancient traditional tune, Son of a 
Gambolier. 

My mentality has never been of a quality to grasp the mysteries of bridge- 
playing, and therefore I cannot judge the merit of Mr. Spaeth’s explanations, 
suggestions, and admonitions. I can, however, estimate and praise his skill as 
a verse-maker and _ setter-of-words-to-music, departments in which his latest 
publication passes muster most effectively. 

In view of the present popularity of contract bridge and its seemingly long 
future, perhaps the children of today should be made to sing the Spaeth verses 
much as they learn potent calendar facts by reciting “April, June, and Novem- 
ber,” ete. f 

Amusing topical illustrations by John VY. Ranck make for further enjoyment 
of Sing a Song of Contract. (Carl Fischer, Inc. ) 

DANCE 
Reviewed by Ruth Seinfel 


American Indian Dance Steps, by Bessie 
Evans and May G. Evans. 











WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manu- 
factured in the musical center 
of America for sixty-two years 


Although not a few musicians have ven- 
tured into the western reservations and re- 
corded their strange chants, the dance, with 
which those chants are inextricably inter- 
woven, was in danger of perishing and leav- 
ing no trace until this book by the intrepid 
Misses Evans came along. The authors have 
produced a careful and scientific piece of 
work, as clear and understandable a record 
in words and sketches as one could hope 
for, of some characteristic steps, as well as 
five complete dances and a fragment of a 
sixth, the great Navajo Night Chant. In 
each case a transcription of the music is 
given with the syllables by which it is 
chanted 

Unfortunately, to one who has never seen 
these rapt ceremonials and grotesque clown- 
ings, the painstaking record can scarcely 
convey the intensity with which the Indian 
dances or the skill required to perform these 
apparently simple steps as he has learned 
from childhood to perform them. What the 
printed page cannot supply, however, is con- 
tained in the magnificent water colors by 
Poyege, an accomplished native artist (of 
the San Ildefonso Pueblo) which generously 
illustrate the book. 

There is the suggestion that the authors 
expect these steps to be learned by dancers 
who wish to present imitations of the In 
dians, as dancers learn tap routines. 
The Misses Evans must be extremely naive 
about the purposes to which such a sugges 
tion can be put. Their book, however, is a 
beautiful and valuable piece of work. (A. S 
Barnes and Company. ) 


John Tasker Howard's 
Second Edition 

John Tasker Howard's book, Our Ameri- 
can Music, has gone into its second printing. 
The first edition was a large printing. 

Mr. Howard is editor and musical advisor 
of the United States Washington 
Bicentennial Commission, and he 
lected, adapted and composed the music for 
Percy Mackaye’s folk-music pageant, Wake 
field, written for the bicentennial celebration, 
to be presented on February 21 in Washing- 
ton at Constitution Hall. Mr. Howard is 
also the author of The Music of George 
Washington’s Time, published by the United 
States George Washington sicentennial 
Commission. 
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1R SAERCHINGER IGNACE PADEREWSKI, 
en route to Europe aboard the . Bremen whose newspaper library includes the world’s his seventy-second year, arr an the 
greatest musical weekly, as per picture. (Snapshot by Richard Fleischhut, ship’s  °->- Olympic last week for his eighteenth 
photographer) American concert tour. His first Ameri 
can appearance was made forty years ago. 
The aged master will give a Washington, HON. JOHN BOYD THACHEK 
D. C., recital, January 25, under the spon- — Mayor of Albany, N. Y., is one of the most 
sorship of Mrs. Hoover, for the benefit of active sponsors of the Albany Civic Musi 
the unemployed. (Wide World Photo) Association, which was founded thr rs 
ago by local citizens of promine) 
the direction of Dema E. Harshbar 
LILIAS iginator of the Civic Music p 
MACKINNON, 
pianist, teacher and 
inventor of the 
Mackinnon Musical 
Memory System. 
Miss Mac kinnon 
sailed for America 
on the Olympic on 
December 30. She 
will play the Scria- 
bin Concerto with 
the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 
Boston on January 
: ’ / 25 under the dire: 
EMIL HERRMANN, . j tion of Koussevitzky. 
dealer in rare violins, has come to America VALENTIN A AKSA- 
for his annual visit bringing with him a ROVA 
number of valuable instruments. engaged with the Russian 
Opera Company in Paris 
at the Theatre des Champs 
Elysees and in London at 
Covent Garden to sing such 
roles as Jaroslavna in 
Prince Igor; Militrissa in 
Csar Soltan; Tamara in 
The Demon and Parassia 
in’ Fair at Sorochin 
Mme. Aksarova also will : : / # 
have appearances in Hol MADELEINE KELTIE 
land with Chaliapin. sang at the American Woman's Club in 
(Photo by Apeda) Paris on December 9. 


THOMPSON STONE 
recently conducted a concert 
with Beniamino Gigli of the 
Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany as assisting artist, at the 
Boston Garden, Boston. 
There was an audience of 

10,000 people. 


Spee oP on ee JOSEF KALLINI, 
; u EIN ER and DOL CET, . sang the vole of Prince Sholeky in : — : 
French two-piano recitalists, are to return to Europe after their first the opera Boris Goudonoff presented TITO SCHIPA AND COE GLADE 
American tour, but are scheduled to come back to this country for a by the Philadelphia Grand Opera as Wilhelm Meister and Mignon in the revival 
longer period next season. (Photo by Henry.) Company. in Chicago on New Year's Eve 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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ROBERTO MORANZONI 


Conductor, Chicago Civic Opera Company 
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